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“CUITABLE Christmas presents are hard to choose” 
reflected Mr. Lemon Hart. “The safe choice is Lemon 
Hart” he added. “But even then it’s a question of whether 
to send Lemon Hart Golden Jamaica or Lemon Hart Dark : 
De Luxe. Each is supreme in its own class: it’s a matter of 


whether your friends prefer light or dark Jamaica Rum.” : 


Haye 4 (oD RUM oF Your mone y . 
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The London Charivari 


HE best of luck to Sir David Eccles 

and his campaign to entice married 
women back into their old jobs as 
teachers. He plans an intensified drive 
next year, and a good tip would be to 
point out that a return to the classroom 
affords a wonderful chance of getting 
away frem the children. 


Pray Silence 
AME EDITH SITWELL has con- 
quered the sound barrier. How 
she persuaded notsy builders working 
outside her club in Mayfair to abate the 
nuisance I wish I knew, but she did, and 
so a proposed action was called off. 


ee 


Could she have threatened to recite 
Fagade at them as it used to be done, 
through a mask with a megaphone 
accompanied by Walton’s music for 
flute, clarinet, saxophone, trumpet, 
’cello and percussion? 





Ring in the True 
N advertised appeal for funds to 
restore the bells describes Shiplake 
Church, Oxfordshire, as “ where Tenny- 
son married.” It seems a fairly slender, 
if ingenious, link with fame. Tennyson 
at least said only once that a happy 
bridesmaid makes a_ happy bride; 
formidable claims on charity have yet 


to be launched on behalf of landmarks 
in the ceremonial lives of Brigham 
Young and Tommy Manville. 


Slowlier Than Thou 
EW YORK city has been given 
what-for this year by its civil 
servants, with strikes by subway men, 
teachers, hospital staff and garbage- 
collectors, and thousands of firemen 





picketing City Hall for two days. One 
thing may make Londoners feel smug. 
New York police held a one day slow- 
down of traffic, That couldn’t happen 
here. 


Drug on the Market 
Eee Daily Telegraph headed its 
story about the clump of marijuana 
found growing in the Green Park with 
a reference to “Mystery Hemp.” To 
me the mystery isn’t so much who 
planted as why he planted it there. 
Addicts have been known before now to 
take advantage of public facilities to 
cultivate their crops, but with a better 
horticultural sense—for example, 
recently a healthy patch was found 
growing in one of the hothouses at Kew. 
A year or so ago the children at a high 
school on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
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“D’you still maintain that the 

Archbishop’s feelers for a concordat were 

innocent— we've had Canterbury lamb 
three days running?” 


met the not inconsiderable local demand 
for reefers from a flourishing plantation 
on the roof of the school buildings. 


Keep the Meter Turning 
| gpeand of the papers seem to have 
suggested that the bank raiders 
who missed a safe full of notes but got 
away with £5,000 in shillings had failed 
in their mission, My own theory is that 
the raiders have their headquarters in 
a cellar somewhere and they wanted to 
be sure of the gas for their heating and 
lighting through what promises to be a 
pretty forbidding winter. 


They Hold Up Adam’s Profession 
= E just can’t get men like him in 
cemeteries to-day,” said the 
father of the young Aylesbury grave- 
digger discharged from the Army so 
that he could get back to the burial 
ground, “the place where I’ve spent 
my happiest hours.”” The young man is 
in the true tradition of the clowns in 
Hamlet who carried on a fast cross-talk 
act, singing, punning and asking each 
other riddles in the Danish churchyard. 
“There is no ancient gentlemen but 


gardeners, ditchers and gravemakers,” 
said the Shakespearean Jewel to his 
Warriss, and the Aylesbury lad almost 
echoes him: “This is where I feel I 
belong.” 


Catch ’Em Young 

HE SCHOOLMASTER has sug- 

gested that if the police get more 
pay so should the teachers because they 
too are helping te prevent crime. If 
salaries are to be related to the reduction 
of juvenile delinquency there will have 
to be a radical revision of the whole 
basis of “posts of special respon- 
sibility.” The man teaching classics to 
senior Wykehamists is striking a punier 
blow at the underworld than the man 
who takes a D-stream near the docks. 
Professors, who do absolutely nothing 
to keep our streets safe, unless they are 
Professors of Criminology, might well 
have their remuneration slashed to 
provide danger allowances for men 
taking Physical Education with late 
readers. 


Literary Note 

HE film Tunes of Glory was written 

by James Kennaway, who adapted 
it for the screen; but the “story of the 
film” has been appearing in the Daily 
Mail, “by Alec Guinness as narrated to 
Marshall Pugh.” Just for the hell of it, 
Guinness tells the story in the first 
person, pretending to be Jock Sinclair, 





“Short time no see.” 
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You know about Top People and 
what they do, but what about 
POP PEOPLE? 

An examination of the world of 
Pop People—that great wodge 
of the population, Admiass, the 
Men and Women in the Street 
—begins next week with an 
article by PATRICK SKENE 
CATLING on 
POP PEOPLE’S BEAUTY 











the tough commanding officer. In the 
original novel Sinclair goes mad at the 
end. How Messrs. Guinness and Pugh 
get over this obstacle will be known by 
the time these lines appear. 


The Twee Bears 

OT long ago someone in the 

psychiatric world suggested that 
no matter how slick they were at con- 
trolling a car, some drivers were just not 
temperamentally suited to being drivers. 
There might be something in this, for 
judging by the clutter of dolls, teddy- 
bears and _ cuddly-toys distributed 
around the insides of cars these days, 
there is much evidence of arrested 
development in the owner. Recently, 
in one such car, its back window 
crowded with fluffy toy poodles, the 
driver (I swear) was sucking his thumb. 


*Ware Pronunciamentos! 
FRICA has rather the same shape 
as South America and now it is 
begifining to resemble it in other ways. 
It looks like splintering up into a 
number of wobbly states ruled by 
rhetorical military men who periodically 


‘take refuge in embassies. Indeed, there 


is not even the unifying factor of 
the Catholic Church. It is up to 
the Africans to decide whether their 
continent is going to emerge another 
North or South America. They might 
remember that there is no danger to 
Liberty like Liberators. 


Note to Carol Singers 


“ (‘HRISTIANS, awake!” . . . by all 
means. 
But when you wake us, remember 
The morn we salute is the 25th 
And not the 5th of December. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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Born in the East End of London twenty-eight years 


ago, Arnold Wesker has been carpenter, plumber’s 
mate, bookshop assistant, seed sorter, furniture- 
maker’s apprentice, kitchen-porter and pastrycook. 
His four produced and published plays to date are: 
“Chicken Soup with Barley,” “Roots,” “I’m 
Talking about Jerusalem” and 

“ The Kitchen.” 


A telephone conversation between 


SIR ARNOLD WESKER, 


Minister of Housing, and 
John, Lord Osborne 


Prime Minister has just announced in the House that 

Tynan is to be Minister of Culture, and the Minister 
for Defence is doing his nut—yes I’m ringing from the House 
now—an uproar—marvellous, bloody marvellous. No, no, 
of course everyone knew he would get the job, but that’s not 
the point, it was his speech, you should have heard it, he’s 
demanded a hundred million for the arts and more than half 
the House is with him . . . yes—so on top of five hundred 
million for health and my eight hundred million for housing 
there’s sweet fanny adams left for defence. What do you 
mean, he won’t get it? The Chancellor used to be a philan- 
thropist and he’s doling it out left, right and centre—he should 
care! Exactly, they’ll have to abandon their idea for rocket 
bases in Southend and Blackpool—my God, they were out of 
touch. 

She’s fine—got another on the way—makes a round 
dozen. Listen, cut the social gossip, tell me if you’ve had a 
chance to look at my New England plan. . . you have? Good 
lad—all right, I’m listening—yes, yes—Oh! you don’t think 
it’s a good idea to take Salford off the map? Why? Delaney? 
Now you leave Shelagh to me, the trouble with both of you is 
you re too sentimental. _ Look, I'll leave a little slum for her 
on the outskirts of Manchester and she can flit back and forth 
from there to London, but Salford must go and so must 
Liverpool, Doncaster and Cheltenham in the first fell swoop— 
I can’t wait—the others’ll come later—what’s that? You 
don’t like my plans for Chelsea either? Listen, boy, if J can 
turn Stepney into an historical site for tourists then you can’t 
complain—all right, so I know half the Cabinet lives there 
now, so they’ll have to move. Listen, they shoved half a 
million factory workers into that Godforsaken place—what 
was it called, in the old days, you know, that new town, that 
arid bastion of nothingness that I turned into a sports stadium 
—Hemel Hempstead, that’s it—well, they moved half a 
million into Hemel so they can’t complain if I shift half a 
dozen from Chelsea—all right, I’ll leave the pretty little 
squares, but the fashion for small Georgian rooms is out—no 


() rime mi John, my old matey, we’ve done it! The 
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one’s going to pay £10,000 for two square inches of antiquity 
any more. There’s always Blackheath, I’m not touching 
that, Joan Littlewood and all. Anyway, go on. 

Yes, yes—ah good—I’m glad you like that, yes, it’ll look 
fabulous when it’s finished, fabulous, a forest round every 
main city, in fact we’ve started planting already. Listen, 
something I left out—I’m going to put Bernal on the job of 
building a dozen mountains in the Midlands for the climbers— 
suddenly we've got climbers all over—what do you mean, 
“how do you make mountains”? Atomic energy, that’s how 
—I tell you, boy, by the time we’ve finished we'll have an 
export trade in mountains like you’ve never seen—none of 
this lunacy about turning the Lake District into an industrial 
centre—well, the car industry will have to wait, we haven't 
built the roads yet. 

You like the roads layout? Of course the Ministry of 
Transport gets the credit, but the ideas are mine. I’m 
sticking an electric filamént under each lane—cut out ice on 
the roads. And don’t worry about the labour, I'll use 
students. Yes, students! Listen, if I can persuade the 
National Union of Students to put their people on to a spell 
of road sweeping then I can get them to spend their holidays 
labouring—of course there ’ll be enough, they bribe youngsters 
into universities these days and besides the Minister of 
Education owes me a favour—I found all those sites for his 
technical colleges, remember? What do you mean, the 
unions’ll object? They also owe me a debt—who was it 
granted them permission to turn Stonehenge into a cultural 
centre, eh? Who was it lent them money to build those 
concert halls in Derby and Douglas? Anyway, the unions 
haven’t got that many labourers left on their books—what 
man in his right mind digs roads these days?—and the N.U.S. 
will do anything, but anything, to keep their students happy. 
Of course the Ministry of Labour will get the credit, but the 
ideas... No I’m not going to do away with all those little 
twisting lanes, I’ve got enough Jewish blood in me to like 
that lunatic English countryside—trouble with you English 
people is you’re so American. My dear boy, I’m building 
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enough main roads to reduce the British Isles by half, but 
those lanes must stay—I like them, Of course that’s got to 
do with it—I’m human, aren’t I? People are just as likely to 
like what I like. National responsibility be damned—half my 
decisions are for national efficiency and the other half are to 
tickle my fancy—the only way to rule, that. When they don’t 
like my fancy they can kick me out, I want a share in this 
democracy too, you know, minister or no minister . . . what?— 
so I should care—since I’ve been in office this country’s never 
looked so beautiful—look at London, those offices in the city, 
gone, the lot, demolished before you could cry Shell! What 
an occasion, eh? My first ceremony—every other minister 
laid foundations but I made a public event of smashing the 
first window in Holborn—didn’t I head the Anti-Ugly 
demonstrations myself? 

By the way, everything’s going underground—I’m not 
having our orchards and fields cut about by pylons and 
telegraph poles. Pylons, poles, aerials, power stations, oil 
refineries, gas works, the lot—underground, out of sight. No, 
I do not consider the Battersea Power Station to be a hymn 
to our industrial age—as far as I’m concerned the bridges 


can do our religious singing for us. Incidentally, I’m 
widening the canals and digging a few hundred more lakes. 
From now on it’s SEE ENGLAND BY BOAT AND BARGE—get the 
idea? The Ministry of Transport will—yes, exactly. I’m 
linking Norfolk to the rest of the country. I’m also thinking 
of setting up some wild game reserves, stick a few jungles here 
and there—I know all about our lukewarm sun, so I’ll put a 
heating system underneath—anyway, it’s only an idea, don’t 
shout. 

Talking about shouting, I’m introducing a bill which says 
no advert can carry the words TERRIFIC, AMAZING, EXCITING, 
TREMENDOUS, UNIQUE, DYNAMIC, SUPERB, GREATEST, BIGGEST, 
MOSTEST, CRAZIEST, Of TASTIEST without special permission, 
and all references to top people, best people, smart people, 
intelligent and beautiful people are out! The Min—yes. 

What? Ah, good! I’m glad you like something. I’ve 
always wanted to do that with the old people—all this nonsense 
about the old wanting to end their days in peace with the 
old—stick ’em in the children’s villages I’ve always said. 
Man, in the bad old days of Henry Brooke I used to visit the 
old people’s homes, drooling hatred over each other, couldn’t 


























“ Well, if it has got a message it’s not getting through to me.” 
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stand the sight of each other, believe me; I once took my kids 
along—life, boy, you should ’ve seen them fussing and moving 
like lightning to get sweets, so stick em im the children’s 
villages. What do you think of those villages, lovely, eh? 
Johnny O, I don’t care what the kids do, I gave them a site, 
I gave them skilled builders and they ordered just what shapes 
and sizes and layout they wanted. Which reminds me, you 
say you like the layout of the housing estates, but what those 
plans don’t indicate is another new idea of mine—I tell you, 
the architects are having the time of their life. ‘The buildings 
fall into two categories: those for people who don’t know what 
they want and those for them as do—the latter’s the larger. 
Now—just as with the kids—I’m letting those who know 
what they want design their own houses in consultation with 
architects—man, you’ve never seen such shapes, and they’re 
all going alongside each other. What do you mean there'll be 
chaos? No, no, of course they'll have to stick to certain layout 
rules, but no more blocks like bloody sentinels from outer 
space, you know? Yes, yes, the rents are high, true—but 
didn’t you hear about the Public Ownership Act? No, it 
doesn’t refer to nationalization, it refers to the public owning 
their own houses—clever? It shocked the Tories. Private 
property? We said right! everybody must own private 
property—so after ten years of paying rents the tenants own 
their own flats! I tell you, the only way to bring about 
Socialism is to extend Tory economics to everybody. From 
now on no one can open or start a business unless every 
worker is an equal shareholder—permission to build withheld 
unless—simple! 

Listen—I must dash, don’t forget I want you to lay the 
foundation stone for the Festival City—I can’t wait—that 
city will hum, boy—for three solid months it’l] hum with 
everything from chamber music in the parks to jazz in the 
streets—I’m bringing the world there—to hell with the new 
Parliament buildings, they can wait. See you. 


[THE END] 
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Slim for Defeat 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


OBODY, so far as I am aware, 
| \ has yet found a convincing 

explanation of the trade cycle, 
that curious wavy movement of economic 
activity marked by a succession of 
booms and slumps—or, as we now say, 
of boomlets and recessions. Any 
economist worth his salt will list the 
possible causes of the trade cycle for 
you, starting with ideas about Bank 
Rate, gold prices, harvests, imporus, tides, 
sun spots, and going on, if you let him, to 
speak at length about Hayek, 'Taussig, 
Schumpeter, Keynes, Crowther, 
Harrod, Balogh, Rostow, Galbraith and 
even Parkinson. What no economist 
will tell you, until, of course, he has 
read this article, is that the trade cycle 
is the direct result of variations in a 
nation’s dietary intake. 

In America at this moment the 
Chamber of Commerce is desperately 
worried about falling gold reserves, a 
balance of payments deficit and a slump 
in export trade. Why? Because 


Americans have suddenly these last few 
years become a nation of slimmers. 
correspondent 


Punch’s in Baltimore 








reports that millions go to bed hungry 
and wake up hungrier because they are 
kicking the food habit and trying to keep 
b. and s, together with metered calorie 
dietary products. 

Americans used to be vaguely dis- 
gusting to Europeans on account of 
their king-size steaks and _ sizzling 
platters, their turkey and pumpkin pie 
and clam chowder and waffles with 
syrup, their burgers of beef and ham 
and cheese, their corned beef and 
cabbage: now, our reporter insists, they 
are consuming things called “Metrecal” 
(Mead Johnson), “ Bal-cal” (Sears Roe- 
buck), “Quota” (Quaker Oats) “ Diet- 
cal” (Jewel Tea Stores), “ Cal-a-day” 
(United Whelan Stores)—all of them 
liquid preparations of chemicals a /a 
mode. Slimming. 

The chain of economic effect is 
obvious enough, First to feel the 
draught are the restaurants, grocery 
stores and butchers, who cut back their 
orders and throw the producers into 
desperate confusion, The waffle belt 
grinds to a stop, the pumpkin reserves 
are decimated, the stockyards of Chicago 
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and Omaha become gaping wounds in 
the economy’s flank. In next to no time 
the farmers become depressed and let 
their topsoil blow away. Naturally they 
buy no new machinery, and Detroit and 
Gary and Pittsburgh and Toledo are 
smitten by unemployment . The 
rest is familiar. They call it a recession 
because capitalism is on trial and the 
word slump in the West means an 
ideological victory for Communism in 
the East. 

America’s last big slimming craze was 
in the ’twenties. It produced the Wall 
Street Crash of 1929 and the Great 
Depression. Then in 1933 the Americans 
repealed the Volstead Act (1919), 
which had prohibited the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages, and at one 
bound turned the economic corner. 
People drank more, ate more, spent 
more, worked harder and of course the 
country prospered. 

It ought to be fairly obvious by now 
that slimming, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, induces bouts of severe 
depression. All over the Middle East 
and the Far East millions have been on a 














starvation diet for centuries and as a 
result have known nothing but economic 
recession. In Britain we have never 
done better in the export markets than 
when we enjoyed a Victorian reputation 
abroad for champing through four 
square meals a day and guzzling 
enormously on beer, gin and whisky— 
though we came near to repeating this 
success after the last war when we ate 
and drank everything in sight, doubled 
our overseas trade and reached a state 
of prosperity that allowed our present 
Prime Minister, the best we have, to 
underline the economist’s “affluent 
society” with “We’ve never had it so 
good.” 

And now, I fear, we are in danger 
again of catching America’s cold. 
Already the dieticians are on the move, 
urging us to cut our calories and to 
replace natural fattening and invigorat- 
ing foods with enervating mashes and 
pulps. The food manufacturers want to 
expand their trade, so they remove from 
their products any element of taste to 
which any part of the public might take 
exception. The aim is the mass market, 
and the result in terms of food is a 
predigested dish of neutrality. This has 
already happened, it seems, in America, 
and is happening now right here before 
our very taste buds. And when all 
goods have been treated and doctored 
and taste of plastic sponge, what is more 
natural than that the consumer should 
decide to slim? There is little difference 
anyway between a can of fattening 
Youknowwhat and a glass of slimming 
“Metrecal”; the switch involves one in 
no real hardship. One is missing 
nothing. 

So Britain too will have its recession. 

And what is France doing? Closing 
the bistros. And just when everyone was 
thinking that the France of Charles de 
Gaulle was finding its feet economically. 
It is tragique, is it not? The bistros will 
close, the vineyards will suffer, the land 
will suffer, no one wi!l pay taxes, 
industrial production will fall, the 
heavy franc will go like gossamer . . . 

The Russians do not make our 
mistakes. They eat and drink for the 
Motherland. They eat till it hurts, plate 
after plate of caviar, cup after cup of 
bortsch, slice after slice of rye bread. 
Watch Khrushchev. See him eat. 
Wow! There’s a real economist for you. 
They have no trade cycles in Russia. 
They don’t slim. 
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THEN AS NOW 


Charles Harrison drew prolifically for Punch (and other papers such as Chums) 
from 1895 to 1926. 
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N.B.—DOon’T LEAVE YOUR SHOPPING UNTIL THE TWENTY-FOURTH, UNLESS YOU LOVE A 
CRUSH LIKE THIS. 


December 10, 1898 








Nothing Much Wrong with 
the Machine 


By EVOE 


figures have appeared on the 

television screen to be grilled by 
perpetual questions about their life, 
their character and the world’s affairs— 
so many great figures from history and 
fiction have populated that small but 
sparkling arena that I was only a little 
surprised by the announcer’s opening 
words, 

“I need hardly say how glad we are 
to have you in the studio with us to- 
night, Mr. Scrooge, and I thank you for 
coming all this long way to talk to us.” 

And there he was, in the likeness that 
John Leech gave him, nightcap and 
nightshirt and all, but otherwise im- 
proved almost beyond recognition by 
thrice thirty-nine years of optimism 
and philanthropy. Oh, as merry as a 
grig and as jolly as a sandboy he was! 
And hearty was his voice as he said, 
or seemed to say ‘Aye, Mr. Broadcaster, 
and right thankful I am to come and 
meet you in this beautiful house of 
yours, for if there is a better thing than 
to meet a fine hearty generous fellow 
on a fine frosty night at this fine time 
of the year and have a fine heart to 


S' many important and venerable 
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heart talk with him, I for one don’t 
know what it is, nor does anyone else 
either as sure as my Christian name’s 
Ebenezer, and Ebenezer it most cer- 
tainly is, written down on the register.” 

And at that I thought the inter- 
viewer looked as if he had taken a fairly 
hard bang on the chin, but he stood up 
to it, manfully and tried again. 

“May I say, sir, you’re looking 
exceedingly well for your age, and the 
long way you have had to travel?” 

“Well? Of course I am well, young 
man, and so would you be if you had 
changed your whole self from a bad 
cheese-paring, money-grubbing, 
covetous, cantankerous old melancho- 
liac for ever putting a threepenny bit 
into a till to save it for no purpose but 
saving alone. But that was before I had 
my great dream.” 

“Ah, your great dream, Mr. Scrooge, 
but was there not even before that, 
some psychic reason, some traumatic ex- 
perience, some childish inhibition ——?” 

“Not unless you count wanting the 
money for a stick of liquorice when I 
was a boy at school. Nothing but that, 
unless it was the Ogre of Want, and the 
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Spectre of Need, and the Phantas- 
magoria of Economy which I foolishly 
feared, for it ruined all the fun I might 
have had when I was a young man, as 
it fell out with many a young man in 
those dreadful old days. Don’t you 
know that I failed to marry the most 
beautiful girl in the world on account 
of my miserable parsimony, the girl 
with whom I took the floor at old 
Fezziwig’s ball? 

“Don’t you see the moisture even 
now on my cheek? It doesn’t come from 
the heat of the studio as you possibly 
fancied. Florence her name was, Mr, 
Broadcaster, Florence was her name.” 

“T don’t think it says that in your 
biography, Mr. Scrooge.” 

“Florence it was none the less. Eb 
and Flo they used to call us, Eb and Flo.” 

Another spasm of pain shook the 
interviewer, but he held his ground. 

“Anyhow you like our England of 
1960 in spite of all the changes and the 
novelties?” 

“Not so much like it,” said the 
benevolent shade with a lusty laugh, 








“as love it, and never a better sight 
did I see than this old London of ours, 
and all its old streets lit up with so 
many gay lamps as I see in it to-day 
and I could only wish there were more 
of them. I should like to see every tree 
in this merry old England of ours 
turned into a Christmas tree, and every 
lamp-post hung with necklaces like 
pearls, and cardboard angels blowing 
golden trumpets on the roof of every 
power station, and on every dust heap 
and every gasometer, and on every 
dark old railway station, aye, and not 
only in London but all over England, 
aye, and not only in England but all 
over the world.” 

“Still, we have certain troubles even 
here and now, Mr. Scrooge. What about 
the traffic jams?” 

“Tf there’s one thing I admire more 
than the lights in this dear old town, 
it’s a traffic jam. I tell you, I put my 
head out of the window of the wonderful 
hackney carriage that brought me here, 
and I sang and I sang and I sang. What 
did I sing? Any old song that came into 


“Think there’s a chance they might start those long 
low whistles again?” 
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my head until the lights changed and 
then we went on again. If I had my 
way I would dress every policeman at 
this glad moment of the year as Father 
Christmas and every traffic warden as 
a woodland elf, to dodge about among 
the parking meters and paste Christmas 
cards on the windscreens.” 

“And the other kind of Waits, Mr. 
Scrooge, the ones who come round and 
sing carols at the front door? By the 
way, do you still have Jacob Marley’s 
head on the door as a door knocker?” 

“Gone long ago to the dustbin, and 
it’s Dr. Adenauer’s head I have on my 
door as a knocker to-day. And if the 
Waits came round to-night, I would ask 
them in to sing carols to me (but they 
are not exactly Waits in the world 
where I now live), I would ask them 
in to a kind of international supper. 
Caviar we would have, and roast goose 
and pumpkin pie, and apples and nuts 
and ice cream, and wash it all down 
with vodka and Algerian wine, and good 
old English ale, preferably.” 

“Please, Mr. Scrooge, this is the 
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B.B.C. 1 suppose it follows from what 
you say that all this business about 
nuclear warfare doesn’t alarm you in 
the least?” 

“The world would be a far better 
place, Mr. Broadcaster, if the Spirit of 
Goodwill were to destroy and grind up 
into little pieces all the nuclear research 
stations in this old planet of ours and 
use them to pave a wide flat road 
through the Quagmire of Bewilderment 
in which our statesmen seem to be 
floundering.” 

There was a pause. 

The interviewer, I thought, was 
perhaps pondering on the precise de- 
tails of the engineering operation in- 
volved. This was not at all the kind 
of answer he had received from the 
other philosophers and physicists who 
had dealt with the theme. He tried 
another tack. 

“And the Credit Squeeze?” he asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“Ah, that I do deplore. For what is 
the use of Banks except to take in the 
money of those who have too much and 
hand it out to those who have too little? 
I was talking about it to my old friend 
Sir Robert Cratchit many years ago 
in that place where we now have our 
dwelling. It was the ninetieth birthday 
I remember of his son Timothy (and 
how well that boy got on by the way in 
the hardware trade, and how compietely 
he recovered his health). We both 








“Be reasonable, darling, I don’t eat 
Christmas pudding.” 


agreed that the more money everybody 
had the better the wheels would turn 
round and the more like a merry-go- 
round this dear old Earth would be. 
And only the other day, Mr. Broad- 
caster, I heard of a plan to make money 
of plastic material in different colours, 
and I thought it the finest of all the 
fine new plans that I know. Purple 
florins I would have and sky-blue half- 
crowns, but not yellow money or green 
money for those are the colours of 
spite and greed. But let them print 
treasury notes with poetry on them and 
Bank notes with fairy tales and 
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Christmas greetings and coloured with 
all the colours of the rainbow, and then 
when we all steal upstairs and hang up 
the stockings on the Great Glad Night of 
Nights ia 

But that was when the grand old 
Crackle came and the screen went 
entirely blank. Atmospherics very 
likely. I feel certain it was not the 
fault of the B.B.C. in spite of their 
apology. When the picture came back 
there was only the announcer left. Mr. 
Scrooge had vanished, nightcap and 
nightshirt and all, and left not a stitch 
behind. 





A New Look for *“ The Garden ” 


By B. A. YOUNG 


HAPS in touch tell me_ the 
( Government’s bill for clearing 

up the mess in Covent Garden 
Market, by leaving it almost exactly as 
it is, is going to have a pretty hard 
time getting on to the Statute Book. The 
Government’s intentions were clearly 
good, but they overlooked the rule in 
modern life which says that the more 
people you consult about the solution 
to a problem, the more likely it is that 
the solution will leave everything just 
as it was when you started. It stands to 
reason that most of the people the 
Government asked about Covent Garden 
were interested parties, and I should 
have thought this would have invali- 
dated their recommendations right away. 
However, if what my spies tell me is 
right, we are now back in Square One, 
and this gives me an excuse to put 
forward some of my own ideas about 
Covent Garden Market, which have the 
advantage of being in the interest of no 
one except the general public. 

The first thing to do with Covent 
Garden Market is to remove the 
market. I don’t care much where it 
goes to as long as it goes. Once it has 
gone, the business of buying and selling 
fruit and vegetables can be carried on 
in decent obscurity and the Covent 
Garden site can be developed in a 
sensible way. 

Now if you take the greengrocers out 
of Covent Garden, what have you got 
left? You have an opera house, a 
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Crystal Palace, and the church which 
Mr. Shaw put into Pygmalion, and 
which thus spilt over into My Fair 
Lady. You have, in fact, a potential 
tourist centre which will give Piccadilly 
Circus a pretty tough run for Mr. 
Cotton’s money. 

To take the church first, its name 
should be changed from St. Paul’s to 
St. Eliza Doolittle’s, which has a very 
authentic ring about it, and a few 
suitable brasses put up on the walls. 
Sacred to the memory of Professor Henry 
Higgins. Orate pro anima Frederici 
Eynsford-Hill. (Freddie Eynsford-Hill, 
Shaw tells us, became a fruiterer and 
greengrocer.) In due course there 
might be a relic of the Blesséd Rex 
Harrison. 

The opera house can stay as it is, 
except that—I have felt this for a long 
time—proper advantage should be taken 
of the commercial potentialities of the 
fagade. It hardly seems right that the 
Opera should accept such an enormous 
subsidy from the Government when it 
could be earning a large share of its 
living from the rent for neon signs on 
its walls, 

Still, the market is the main thing, 
and it will go on being the main thing 
under my new plan. 

The weakness of the West End as a 
tourist centre is that none of the shops 
(except the chemists) sells anything 
during the evenings, when most of the 
crowds are about, and that what they 
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do sell can in any case be got just as 
well anywhere else from Hammersmith 
to East Ham, not to say from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End. So in the new 
Covent Garden we shall have a market 
which opens at half-past-six and stays 
open till the small hours of the morning 
to catch the tourists when the night- 
clubs turn out. 


What is more, it will not sell branded 
goods at standard prices; it will sell 
British folk-produce. Oh, how envious 
I feel as I see the crowds avidly buy- 
ing local wooden bowls in Majorca, 
and local glass ornaments in Venice, and 
local leather wallets in Florence, 
and local cuckoo clocks in Zurich! Can 
it really be true that the British have 
nothing to offer in comparison with 
these? Must we go down to history 
simply as the makers of mass-produced 
motor-cars and Scotch whisky? 


Well no, of course we must not. The 
fact is there are innumerable British 
folk-industries, but we are simply too 
modest to thrust them on the foreigners. 
Once the word has got around that 
these are what we are famous for, 
we can get the tourists queueing up 
for pokerwork mottoes (“Souvenir of 
London”), home-made sloe gin and 
rhubarb wine, rag dolls, wooden pipe- 
racks, stuffed toy animals, bead neck- 
laces, feather dusters in gay colours, 
bookmarks, knitted jerseys, pottery 
ashtrays, water-colour views of Paultons 
Square and Hampstead Heath, lacquer 
matchbox-cases, and those quaint fire- 
screens with cut-out portraits of actresses 
and teenage singing stars pasted all 
over them which are still made in their 
homes by the peasants of Crouch End 
and South Norwood. These items will 
be real novelties to the wealthy visitors 
from Germany, Sweden and (South) 
America, who have nothing like them 
in their own countries, and the prices of 
them are certain to rise to many times 
what they fetch at jumble sales to-day. 


One thing in Covent Garden which I 
shall insist must remain exactly as now 
is the licensing hours. Some busy- 
bodies are sure to say that when the 
market porters have gone there will no 
longer be any need for the pubs to open 
in the early hours of the morning. I 
can only say to these people that anyone 
who believes this has obviously never 
been to a Covent Garden pub in the 
early hours of the morning. 





To the Health Visitor 


IKE summer hail you strike us unexpected, 
A guardian angel of the Welfare State; 
These four are mine, the others unconnected, 
You have the armchair, I the orange crate. 


Some coffee? (Quickly, think of a diversion, 
Cover that action painting with the screen; 

We’ll have to stage an expurgated version, 
Ad-libbing to conceal what’s best unseen . . . 


The big boys floating boats across the lino, 
Two aproned midgets fighting in a tree, 

The paint, the frog-spawn—if you knew what I know 
You’d telephone the N.S.P.C.C.) 


Pronounce this, lady, at the Judgment Day 
An awful but quite happy disarray. 
— LIZ CALDER 
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To show SF writers how it might have been done 


Lawrence in Space 








_ ELL,” said the stewardess, “we can’t turn back 
\ V now.” She clipped his ticket and Dawkins slumped 
back into his foam-rubber seat as the Earth fell 

away beneath the starboard window. 

“You should have made certain,” she said. “The time- 
table states quite clearly that no lunch is served on the 
noon-ship to Venus. Wednesdays excepted.” She smiled 
mechanically, sexless in her plastic suit. But she was female for 
all that, he told himself; able to assert her will and glad of it. 

She offered him candy, but he shook his head. Music 
then? He gnawed his moustache, feeling his spirits sink as 
the ship rose. She flicked on the switch of the soul oscillator 
strapped to his wrist, but the only sensation was a buzz of 
the static in his blood. And in a way he was glad. She could 
do nothing to help him. She could not comprehend what 
was at fault. Swiftly he earthed the terminal in the loam 
still clinging to his boot, and instantly his soul soared, higher 
and faster than the speeding ship. Their eyes met and she 
turned away, dazzled. He was content. Even in outer space 
man was still dominant. 


. . . o * 


Work was what he wanted. Not in the city, rising. skeletal 
and raw-red on the silver soil, but to the north where the 
Venusian dialect clacked harshly from the tongue. That was 
where his compass pointed. That was where he belonged. 

Solitary, he did not seek his own kind. He saw them, 
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By PHILIP OAKES 


whey-faced beneath their Plexidomes, goggling like gold-fish 
in a bowl; money-grubbers all. They were the new colonials, 
running in packs; importers of earthenware ducks (every 
space-ship now had them, riveted to the hull); conformists 
to a man. He despised them. Defiantly he went bare-headed 
and the sulphur in the atmosphere turned his hair green. He 
did not complain. It signified his uniqueness. He did not 
shave and his beard grew like moss. 

He suffered of course. At the Workpool a female clerk 
asked for a clipping of his beard, and even produced a pair of 
scissors to perform the operation. 

“But why?” he asked. 

She simpered a little, melting beneath his fierce regard. 
“It’s the colour,” she confessed. ‘“ The exact shade I’ve been 
looking for to paint my therapy room.” 

He mustered his dignity. “Woman,” he said. 

“Man,” she replied. 

It was recognition. Gem-like, the flame between them 
burned for an instant, until his pride snuffed it out. He had 
no time for tenderness. He had fled the earth to escape it. 
To be alone was his first requirement, if not in one world 
then in another. 

Her eyes bright with tears, she swivelled the card on her 
table and he read the printed words “Position Closed.” 
Their significance seared into his innermost parts and he 
swung into the street like an animal pursued. The soul 
oscillator on his wrist began to throb, but ruthlessly he 
jammed the signal. He sniffed the air, scenting for things 
harsh, things eternal. Softness appalled him. “Bah!” he 
snorted. “The love game!” 

A passing Venusian overheard. “Pardon?” 

“Granted,” shouted Dawkins. He sensed the sympathy, 
the male bond between them, and capered on. 

Later that evening the Venusian welcomed her husband 
home from the office. “A funny thing happened to me on the 
way to the Planetarium,” she said. 


* * * * * 


Northwards he went and the air turned crystalline. A 
baleful spirit brooded over the land and there were fewer 
colonists to be seen. He contracted a fever and the natives 
took him in, wrapping him in warm skins and rousing him at 
intervals to swallow a strange, bitter draught. He asked what 
it was, and in their own tongue they told him: “Acid 
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Acetylsalicyl. B.P. 5 gr.” He slept deeply, allowing their 
rude medicine to do its work. 

For days he lay convalescent, aware of his increasing 
oneness with the people and the place, but when he was fit 
enough to travel they did not try to detain him. “Our 


ccs 


philosophy,” explained an elder, “is based on the teachings ° 


of Tekkitor Leavit.”” And Dawkins travelled on, trembling 
on the brink of the mystery. 

The road that he took wound through mountains and 
over moors, and with every mile his affinity with the country 
deepened. By day the gorse flamed at his feet. By night the 
rockets flamed overhead. A compulsion drove him forward. 
With a dreadful certainty he knew that his destiny lay ahead. 
When he saw the sign, spanning the track, he knew that he 
had arrived. This was where his blood had led him; to the 
primitive cradle of all culture; to the altar of the old gods. 
He peered upwards, straining his eyes to read the carved 
lettering, spelling the words aloud. 
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“Life Force Products Inc.” he murmured, pierced by the 
glittering purity of the phrase. He fell to the ground and from 
all sides men came to meet him. They smiled and called him 
friend, and he saw that their beards were green. 

x * * * * 

His days took on a secret internal rhythm; a solemnity 
enveloped him. He was still a novice, but in his innermost 
heart he knew that he had been accepted. He belonged to the 
brotherhood, or, as they called it among themselves, The 
Organization. 

Gently they undertook his initiation. He was instructed 
in the meaning of the words “Executive,” “Managing 
Director,” ‘Expense Account.” Repeating them in the 
privacy of his own room he was awed by their grave, liturgical 
beauty. His old clothes were taken away and he was given a 
simple garment of grey flannel, a white shirt, and a tie of 
woven black silk. He was told how to shake hands; firmly 
and with warmth. Sincerity was implanted into his smile. 
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“I told you not to get that damned mat!” 


He asked no questions, confident in the wisdom of the 
Organization, certain that one day he would he considered 
worthy of their trust. 

It came, when it came, with a surge and a suddenness like 
the coming of spring. He was summoned to the Presence, 
and as he approached the sanctum, through corridors hung 
with the portraits of men long dead, he felt his love burgeon 
with a reckless warmth. His singleness was infinitesimal. 
What mattered was the singleness of purpose, the certainty 
of the blood. All was for One. One was for All. 

He plucked a strand of lint from the grey flannel and 
knocked on the door. Nothing must spoil the perfection of 
this meeting. As he lingered on the threshold a voice said 
“Come.” In perfect trust he stepped forward. All mysteries 
would now be revealed. 

* * * * * 

But they were not. 

Dawkins, said the Presence, was one of the team (his voice 
took on a great sonority as he uttered the word) but there 
were secrets still denied to him. The way of truth was hard. 
Knowledge could be achieved only by sacrifice. 

Humbly Dawkins bowed his head. He accepted. ‘The 
blood spoke to him strongly, but it spoke in riddles. ‘Tell 
me what I must do,” he said. 

The Presence smiled, an ancient wisdom gilding the 
impassive countenance. “Only serve,” he replied. 

It was enough. Like a benediction the answer stilled his 
turmoil. He moved towards the door but the Presence called 
him back. “Tell me,” he said, his voice curiously changed. 
“What is your handicap?” 

The mystery came closer. He felt himself at the heart of 
things. His spirit soared and he spread both hands to touch 
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the intangible. From a far distance he heard the Presence 
speak again. 

“Ten?” 

He sensed a gentle surprise, then the warmth of approbation. 
He felt a sudden kinship, unexplained but unmistakable. 
The door closed behind him and he exulted silently. Come 
what may, the blood was never wrong. 

He was put to work as a spacekeeper, guarding the Life 
Force grounds against intruders. Behind tall trees chimneys 
fumed with aromatic smoke, and the ground throbbed with 
the tremors of secret rites. He was told that it concerned the 
Product; and although he was curious he was content. In 
him reposed the Organization’s trust. He was custodian 
of the mystery. 

One early morning, with the earth a pale rind in the 
western sky, he caught sight of a figure slipping between a 
distant avenue of trees. His heart knocked unaccountably. 
He rubbed his eyes. But there was no doubt. Untold 
generations, shadowy but ever present in his blood, confirmed 
the presentiment. Ahead of him, cowering but ineluctable, 
was a woman. 

Walking softly he came behind her, and when she turned 
he felt the old tenderness flame within him. He held her 
against his grey flannel breast, but she remained rigid, 
intractable. She drew away, motioning to the locket that 
hung about her neck, and when he took it in his hand he 
saw a row of characters finely engraved above the clasp. 

He spelled them out “Life Products Inc. Demonstration 
Model.” The mystery enveloped him once more. He pressed 
the clasp and felt the body warm instantly to life. It was too 
much. Wheeling about, he fled, his black Oxfords cutting a 
swathe through the Venusian bluebells. 

At the end of the avenue he paused for breath. “Bah!” 
snorted Dawkins. “The love game!” 


Next week: ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


9 I Wished the Floor Would Open 


\ X JHEN I climb upstairs on the bus I find every seat has 
but one occupant. Problem, whom to sit next to. I am 


fat, sixteen stone. I select the thinnest man on the bus and 
sink down beside him. He does not give an inch and seems 
to have samples of rock in his side pocket. 

He glares at me. 

“I’ve got to sit somewhere,” I say. 

“There’s plenty of other seats,” he whines. “I’ve just had 
an operation.” 

I sympathize, reddening under the penetrating eyes of 
my fellow passengers. ; 

“And I don’t want to open up the wound again,” he goes on. 

“Of course not,” I say, standing and looking for another seat. 

“It’s all right,” he says, “the damage is done.” 

“You'll be more comfortable on your own,” I say. 

“Too toffee-nosed to talk to me, I suppose,” he says. 
“Just because I’m an invalid you want to move. Afraid 
you might catch something.” — D.C. 
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The Miracle of the Mind of Man 


No. 117 in a series 











“Liberty's a glorious feast’ 


The delightful trimmings of Yuletide . . . the holly wreath 
on the door, the trilling of children’s voices, the mood of 
and the more humble symbols, mince pies 
and cranberry sauce and sauerkraut . . . the litter of 
gaudy gift-wrapping . . . these we have inherited from 
our forefathers. And more than these. We have inherited 
the democratic tradition, the noble purposes of a free 


festival... 





(Robert Burns: Scotch poet: 1759—96) 





Realized by Wilhelm Hewsohn 


nation . . . the nation which, nine score and four years 
ago, our fathers brought forth upon this continent. 
These purposes, this tradition, are made viable by the 
mighty tide of commerce that billows through the veins 
of America to-day, the lifeblood of our land. Synthetic 
Sawdust Incorporated is proud indeed to be numbered 
among the glorious companies of these United States. 


SYNTHETIC SAWDUST INC. 


Makers of Hygienic Schwenkolite (with pre-polychromatized PB-4) ‘*The Sawdust You Can Trust”’ 
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at this critical stage in world history, you 
continue to truckle to outmoded geographers 
by headlining succeeding sections of Time 
“U.S. Affairs,” “Foreign News” and “The 
Hemisphere”! Friends, Neutrals and Enemies 
people the world to-day, and if we must do 
business with any of them, let us at least 
recognize them for what they are. 
PETER MACK BRISSAC 
Painswick, Mass. 


Desirable Alien 
Sir: A 
Thank you for your brilliant article on 
German. cinemactress Gerda Eindhoven. 
American womanhood has much to learn. 
WALTER ABHOLDT 
Detroit 


Sir: 
' Thank you for your brilliant exposure of 
Gerda Endhoven’s absurd claim to have 
anything that Hollywood hasn’t already got, 
supposing it wanted it. 
BETTE DuUMARIS 
Oakleaf, Calif. 


Sir: 

First I must thank you for your kind and 
generous article about me. But I must also 
point out that contrary to your usually very 
accurate reporting, I have never married any 
Princes, let alone three, that I can speak 
English, that I did not appear naked in The 
Flesh is Pink, but wore a waterproof over a 
nun’s habit throughout the film, that I am 
Swiss, and that Vienna is in Austria. 

FREDA EINHOVEN 
Geneva, France 


q Miss Einhoffen is correct in every detail. 
Time erred.—Ep. 


Medicine on the Move 
Sir: 

I rejoice at your report on the new drive-in 
hospital at Caliban, Ohio. This is a reform 
that I have long been advocating as socio- 
‘logically necessary. The automobile is a 
part of modern man, just as if it was an extra 
limb. _ It has its own ailments, which can be 
cured while the man is undergoing treatment. 
What America needs now is complete 
parallelization of the roles of doctor and 
mechanic, so that each, in an emergency, can 
do the other’s job at a moment’s notice. 

GarreTT H. SEGGER 
Pandemonium, Ga. 


Sir: 

While driving through Caliban, Ohio, I 
turned into what I took to be a service station 
and called ““Gas” to the attendant. In a 
trice I was anesthetized, underwent an 
operation for paradidiosis and was presented 
with a check that is still giving me ulcers. 
But anxious to be gone I climbed into my 
Chevvy and drove off. Within eight miles I 
ran out of gas. 

J. JONATHAN FLING 
Truthville, Miss. 


Music hath Qualms 
Sir: 

I think it is only fair that your readers 
should know that soprano Annabel Clegg 
was suffering from food poisoning through- 
out her performance in La Astigmata which 
your critic panned so savagely. 

LouisA KELLUP 
New York 


So it was clams made Miss Clegg clam 
up.—Eb. 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 








T°? climax the year comes Christmastide. 

Once again the Christmastidings will flow 
into Time from all the world, from Ankara and 
Athens (Greece) and Antananarivo, and equally 
from every letter of the alphabet right down to 
Zanzibar and Zululand. What is the purpose of 
this mighty ingathering? That these raw, chaotic 
and at times indigestible facts should be checked 
(for truthfulness), ordered, made palatable and 
redistributed to two thousand three hundred 
seventy million* readers in eighty-seven countries, 
many of them behind the Iron Curtain. Year in, 
out, this prodigious process continues. 

This year (1960) Time has shaken a bumper 
crop of Christmastidings off the tree. For the 
sappiest of these turn to: 

U.S. Affairs, which analyzes the impact of 
Goodwillman Claus’s arrival in the U.S. When 
back in 1922 the founders of Time. brought 
forth this newsmagazine, they did not foresee 
every detail of its future development, let alone 
that S. Claus, an alien, would now be appearing 
on its cover for the 39th successive year (see cuts). 

Foreign News, which describes the advent 
of the annual message of peace on the deadly 
summit of the world. 

The Hemisphere, which tells how the life- 
giving dollars are succouring both sides in 
Peruvian Lopez Collineo’s desperate revolt against 
the entrenched government of Matteo Arguri. 

Business, which is as usual, as usual. 

Education, which tells how bread, face-cream 
and empty tomato cans are being used to teach 
students in a small Mid-West town Latin and 
Greek at a higher average level than any college 
in the Ivy League. 

Religion, which rings its yearly carillon of hope 
for every American by telling how millionaire 
Father Beatitude, spiritual head of the United 
Church of the Sacred Constitution, manages to 
touch dough without being defiled. 

To bring you these stories TIME reporters 
interviewed 17,603 people, filed six and a half 
miles of copy, invented seventy-three new verbs. 


*Population of planet earth: two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six million. Not all of these, 
however, are literate. 
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U.S. AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


The Golden Jingle-Belfry 


After the reckoning the feast. While 
Republicans, Democrats, Don’t Knows 
were healing their wounds, refreshing 
themselves for the next Presidential 
election campaign,* the dominant figure 
on the domestic scene became chunky, 
ruddy, bearded, pulse-fingering Beneffi- 
ciency Expert Santa Claus,t the master 
politician of them all. As the Tele- 
types in 7,392 Time bureaus pinged, 
chuddered bulletins, alerted Bureau 
Chiefs, initiated deployment of vast task 
forces of word-and-picture teams from 
Maine to Hawaii, from Alaska to Florida, 
the scuttlebutt on Main Street was: 
Christmas is coming. Immediate reaction: 
let it come. Grumped New York’s Liberal 
Egghead Tabloid Post: “‘Who cares?” 
But already beneath the popular pastiche 


of veneers there was a groundswell of 


grassroots excitement that cracked in- 
difference like so much Vermont maple 
taffy. 

In the capital, at the south-west corner 
of the White House Rose Garden, the 
President, casually wearing shoes, socks, 
underwear, shirt, tie, and a suit with 
pockets, informally chatted with newsmen, 
quipped: “Is it cold enough for you?” 
Rose Garden temperature at 3.32 p.m. 
(EST): 46° F. (freezing is 32° F.). It was 
not yet quite cold enough to turn water to 
ice, but Time Washington Bureau Veteran 
Staff Correspondent G. Lincoln Taft, III, 
intuited that the Chief Executive was 
trying to hint at something, maybe mean 
something, quietly returned to his 
Dynamatic Electronic Typewriter, which 
Colleague Dwight Hagerty, Jr., had been 
keeping warm, and soon the big story 
was tapped out over Time’s bomb-proof 
coast-to-coast closed-circuit memoran- 
dum-network. By evening’s end the 
Presidential Press Secretary was forced to 
jolt Washington’s National Press Club 
with an emergency hand-out. Tersely it 
confirmed : Santa Claus is coming to town. 

*Most probable year, crystal-balled the 
politically savvy: 1964, otherwise sooner, 
later. A breakaway splinter-group of 
Vassar graduates, not offered jobs as TIME 
researchers, is lobbying for Constitutional 
reform, jobs on Newsweek. 

+Pronounced San-ta Claus, 
rhyme. 


does not 





Old-hand newshawks, newshens realized 
the unprecedented special announcement 
meant Christmas had achieved important 
breakthrough, attained new dimension. 
Question was: would politicians be able 
to adapt themselves? Over expense- 
account orange juice, ham-and-eggs, 
waffles and syrup, black coffee, tran- 
quillizers, other stimulants, sedatives, 
many a legislator in his expense-account 
suburban split-level ranch-house looked 
out picture-window, past his Cadillac, 
Mercedes, Jaguar, saw the question mark 
over Capitol Hill, anxiously asked his 
expense-account great & good friend: 
“Is this then the dawning of a new era? 
Are politics and you and I as we have 
known them headed for skidsville?”’ In 
an adobe motel near Lava Bed, N.M., in 
a pig-iron muddler’s penthouse in Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle, among the 
tumbleweeds on the back lot at Metro, 
Time Observers observed that nobody 
knew which way the cookie was crumbling. 

Santa Claus sneaked into Maryland’s 
Friendship International Airport un- 
observed at 9.41 Thursday morning, blew 
his nose, scratched his left armpit, 


hawked twice, spat downwind, blinked, 
raised his right eyebrow two-sevenths 
of inch, announced press conference. 
Tipped-off in-the-know Time Helicopter 








PR imse- «3 








Hewison— Chattanooga Dispatch-Telegram 


“* PERHAPS IT’S ME THAT SHOULD GIVE YOU 
A PRESENT ?” 


Unit arrived before any other helicopter, 
put down dime-precise in spite of 345 
men, women with notebooks, cameras 
around Santa Claus. Beside the starkly 
Trumanesque terminal building* Santa 
Claus stood on his feet in pin-drop quiet, 
intoned words one by one, as though 
bonging gong with velvet-covered mallet 
in small onyx echo-chamber. Message’s 
gist: ‘“‘Christmas comes but once a year!” 
Political pundits, who had not forgotten 
Santa Claus’ traditional garb is red, 
pointed out that there was a great deal 
more he did not say. 

Feud for Thought. In final analysis, 
however, it was too early to say whether 
Santa Claus was really planning to 
schedule another chimney-to-chimney 
sleighbell-stop campaign. National pros- 
perity had mounted since his last time 
around; he was getting no younger; the 
tempting ease of television was never 
more obvious. In-the-know Yulemen 
rated odds even (50-50), predicted possible 
changes. On one conclusion leaders of 
both parties were off-the-record virtually 
unanimous: as year ends, more and more 
Americans become increasingly Christ- 
mas-oriented, fewer and fewer focus their 
awareness on July Fourth. Political 
result: more and more concern about the 
immediate future. 

Grizzled oldtimer Senator O'Neill 
Wagner Whiteford swizzled champagne 
at a glittering “Back To The Mainland” 
charity ball at the Chinese Embassy at 
week’s end, remarked: ‘“‘There’s been 
too much feuding within the parties and 
between party and party in_ recent 
monthst.” Queried he: ‘‘Isn’t it time we 
all tried to get together and have just one 
big, peaceful, prosperous, unified, har- 
monious super-party?” Would Santa 
Claus accept the Super-Leadership? 
Could the Christmas season be extended 
to last twelve months a year? Extension 
required: nine months. At week’s end, 
Time’s high-powered presses started to 
roll and nobody knew the answers. 


*Former President Harry S. Truman 
opened Friendship International Airport 
when he was President. Except coer 
small-time political debtors, onlookers at 
ceremony numbered 17. Truman also 
started Korean War (see Time), abused 
critics of Daughter Margaret’s cacophonic 
soprano. 

Examples: June, July, August, September, 
October, November. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE POLE 


Paper Hats in the Arctic 


While Khrushchev’s soft-nosed pro- 
paganda bullets were still mushrooming 
into the body politic of East-West 
relations, men of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
armies were advancing on each other in 
the deep-frozen North. Their objective: 
an uncharted trading post on Komso- 
molets Island and the honouring of spirit 
of Christmas with gifts and goodwill. 
Instead of mortars, bazookas and per- 
sonalized distant early warning systems 
the G.I.s have two Snocats of peanut 
butter, Camels, rye whisky and Time 
MAGAZINE Subscription blanks. General 
Wymbake T. Potter, fount and origin of 


has virtually a free hand. If all goes on 
schedule his ten-man, eight-vehicle mission 
should hit Komsomolets on Christmas 
Day at noon (E.S.T.). There has been 
some doubt whether all personnel should 
don the traditional Santa Claus costume 
or whether this distinction should be 
reserved for Parschwa alone. Costumes 
for all have been issued and form a part 
of the equipment now heading for the 
rendezvous, but a Pentagon spokesman 
said over the telephone last week that 
he thought one Santa would be enough: 
“The Russian boys could be simple, like 
kids; a whole bunch of Santas coming at 
them through the snow might scare the 
pants off them.” He added, as an after- 
thought, that the Russians might be 




















the exercise, was of opinion that the 
Ivans’ preferences in gifts was not pre- 


dictable . . . ‘“‘We tried to think of 
everything,” he told pressmen. 

A Meeting of Hearts. Now wrapped 
up in his mission after an early display 
of no zest Lieut.-Colonel Frank Parschwa 
Says, on a tape flown out by chopper: 
“Folks up here rub noses when they 
meet. My boys and the Commies are 
aiming to rub hearts. This is one of the 
best damn hopes for world peace we've 
got.” The Pentagon brief is precise: a 
goodwill exercise is to take place. But 
the details are fluid, and the Colonel 
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dressed as Santas too, making the whole 
thing farcical. 

Leave Their Brains Dirty. This is 
to be no business-cum-pleasure trip. Pre- 
liminary discussions at White House level 
dickered with the desirability of loosing a 
few propaganda shots, One suggestion 
talked out was a distribution of Uncle 
Sam carnival hats; another, that when 
private soldiers of East and West pulled 
a snapper, small printed excerpts from the 
Constitution should be revealed inside. 
Gritted national security chief Dulles: 
“There’s a time and a place. Is this 
Hands-Across-the-Ice or isn’t it? Start 


plugging the two-car family and govern- 
ment by the people and the next outfit on 
the ice-cap’s going to find ‘Yanks Go 
Home!’ spelled out round the Pole in 
busted Smirnov bottles. Where’s that 
get U.S. prestige?” Similarly it was 
agreed not to ask Mr. Hammarskjold 
to send along a U.N. observer to see 
fair play. Other views doubted whether 
Soviet troops could be trusted even on 
Christmas. Should Colonel Parschwa’s 
boys be entirely deprived of armaments? 
Decision, Yes. Even the proposal that 
small harpoon guns should be issued was 
ruled out (though the proposer made the 
point that such weapons did not rate 
even as “conventional” under inter- 
national law). A trigger-happy G.I. 
could easily mistake a Russian for a seal 
in the gauzy Arctic light: a member of a 
goodwill mission with a barb through his 
leg could be another U.2 incident. 

Sop to the American Mother. A 
related episode given prominence in the 
Portland, Oregon, press, was the visit to 
Washington of angry, greying Mrs. Sadie 
Weeks, widowed mother of Sergeant 
Victor Weeks, Parschwa’s senior N.C.O. 
Her aim: the presentation of a one- 
woman petition to the President not to 
send her son on to the unknown perils of 
the ice-pack without some means of self- 
defence against a surprise Communist 
attack. ‘“‘The President was real sweet,” 
she told reporters. ‘“‘He said that I was 
a credit to American motherhood, and 
that if I felt that strongly he would 
make personal arrangements for Victor’s 
outfit to have fighter cover.” To date 
Washington declines to confirm or deny. 


THE MOLUCCAS 


Sweet Potato Spaceman 


Seventy-seven million, nine hundred 
eighty-seven thousand, eight hundred 
seventy-nine Indonesians threw colourful 
native headdresses in the air last 
week when Premier Djuanda Karta- 
widjaja interrupted network radio* with 
a flash that a volunteer from Macassar 
had been successfully shot moonwards 
around evening rice-time, Tuesday. No 
news of re-entry to date but, mused 
Mrs. Smith, wife of the departed sweet 
potato farmer immigrant from Bradford, 
Lincolnshire, England: ‘‘He was often 
away, even before this; he had a girl in 
every island.’’t 

Strictly anti the Macassar experiment 
are inhabitants (no recent census) of the 
Moluccas, over which Smith passed on 
the first stage of his trip. Though a 

*Video sans picture. 

+Gazeteer says: “‘Indonesia comprises Java, 


Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 15 minor Is., 
thousands of smaller ones.” 
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Planning to spend December 25th 
“simply, with his folks”* is President of 
Supreme Soviet Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
As we go to press Mr. K. is still in con- 
sultation with his aides over eleventh- 
hour revisions of his greetings-card list. 
Latest intelligence, Eisenhower and Gait- 
skell out, Castro in, Macmillan border- 
line. Dropped for the fourth year 
running, Malenkov, Suslov, Shepilov, 
Burgess, Maclean. 


Under fire from rocketman Wernher 
von Braun, editor Brad Satter- 
thwaite (Poughkeepsie Sentinel and 
Star), for printing a detailed report of plans 
by the ex-Hitler backroom boy to don 
Santa Claus garb and tour refugee camps 
dispensing comforts wrapped as a gift. 
Throated von Braun: “I don’t know 
where Satterthwaite got his information, 
but he wants his gyro seen to. What 
I’m aiming to tour is rocket-bases, as 
usual, Christmas or no Christmas. Those 
boys get glum, sitting underground in 
the control rooms. It gives them a boost 
to see one of the men who keep them 
down there.” Poughkeepsie residents 
flooding into the Sentinel’s correspond- 
ence columns underwent fission into two 
factions over the original report, those 
before yelling ‘“‘Hypocrite’” and those 
behind crowing that von Braun was a nice 
guy to think of it. Penned real estateman 
Myron M. Cimpermann, after the 
denial: *‘Von Braun’s tricks could wreck 
my business any time of the year.” 


Faint upsurge of artistic integrity bids to 
sour Christmas week for telesalesplu gger 


*Reuter, by translation, out of Tass. 
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Mr. KHRUSHCHEV 
Black List 
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Norris Ducker, stuck with breakfast- 
time commercials (NBC) designed to 
inspire procrastinating givers to plunge 
on a gew-gaw from 42-story Balisto’s, 
Fifth Avenue (often confused by hick 
New York-visitors with the Empire State 
until they get aloft and see the Empire 
State). Grouched stocky, tousled Ducker: 
‘Imagine selling last-minute shoppers on 
a solid gold lawn-sprinkler with built-in 
softener, the summer we had this year.” 
Bright spot, Ducker is contracted, not 
reliant on commission on sales. 


Hollywood, falsely said by some to be 
moribund large-screenwise, offers at least 
one Yuletide release to tempt the season- 
ably entertainment-starved not corralled 
at home joining in the telecarols, to wit, 





WERNHER VON BRAUN 
Black looks 


Charles Dickens’s A Christmas Carol, 
adapted from the book by Tomlin Motz 
and Edwin H. Cok, additional dialogue 
by Wainwright Barff, junr. Oddchoice 
for the role of moneygrubbing, ghost- 
converted Scrooge is up-and-coming 
Chester Glasgow (Turncoat Prodigy, 
The Man With a Misery), who hasn’t read 
the book, doesn’t mean to, and sees himself 
in Tab Hunter roles. Said Glasgow on 
seeing the script: “They clank a hell of 
a lot of chains around here,” but agreed 
to go ahead, insisting on wintertime 
shooting. “I did The Misery in hot 
weather and high humidity, and the 
whole thing took place in Alaska. This 
time we'll shoot in fog and get the feel of 
Dickens’s England.” Producer Bumstead 
W. Stutser okayed, and Caro/ was shot a 
year ago. Doubts Stutser: ‘‘It may seem 
old-fashioned by now. That’s Glasgow’s 
fault, and he performed lousy, anyway.” 
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PRINCESS GRACE 
White hope 


Who’s giving who a Parker Pen this 
year may be of interest to the nation as 
a whole, but in Heartburn, Pa., this year 
as for many past, local opinion waited on 
the declared choice, by Mayor Winthrop 
C. Proudlove, surgical belt milliardaire, 
of a gift for Mrs. Proudlove, tradition- 
ally announced, well before C-Day, in the 
news columns of the Heartburn Weekly 
Cosmopolitan. Last year the Mayor 
choose a fortnight’s sunshine cruise to 
Bermuda, thus offending many Heart- 
burners, among them husbands who had 
to follow suit but could not afford it, and 
local trading associations who resented 
losing the cream of the town’s women 
shoppers for two weeks in custom-starved 
January. This year Mayor Proudlove 
has learned his lesson, is giving Mrs. 
Proudlove a Proudlove surgical belt. 


Concert-goers wondering if the leader 
of a symphony’s first violin desk is really 
as good a man as the big name fiddler 
playing the concerto, but just hasn’t had 
the breaks, got their answer when Italy’s 
famed Norrizzo Ludino broke the 
bridge of all three of his violins trying to 
give a Carnegie Hall audience the Bruch 
No. 1 inG Major last week. Ludino storm- 
ed off in tears, whereat leader Amos H. 
Butterworth stood up and played it (see 
Music). Meanwhile, sobbing Ludino had 
flushed the broken bridges down the 
artistes’ water closet in a fury, was unable 
to substantiate later charges that Butter- 
worth had been at them with a saw. 


Toughest gift request from she to he. 
Reports from Monte Carlo say that 
Princess Grace of Monaco, homesick 
for home, has asked Rainier to lay on a 
white Christmas this year. Last white 
Christmas in the Principality, according 
to TIME researchers, December 25, 1677. 
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BUSINESS 


One Legged Race 


At bedtime on Dec. 24, 8,000,000 
British children of all classes, from 
polished young sprigs of the aristocracy 
at swank $1250-a-year Eton College, 
founded in 1440 by King Henry VI, to 
the offspring of the lowest-paid workman 
in the Special Areas,* will hang up one 
stocking in the confident expectation of 
finding it in the morning filled with 
presents by Father Christmas. To some 
homes Father Christmas will bring gold 
wristwatches, miniature cameras and 
mink-trimmed slippers; to others, plastic 
toys from Woolworths. But whatever 
the value of the presents may be in 
terms of cash, their rating is uniformly 
high in terms of excitement and pride 
of possession. 

What other common factor can be 
discerned at the bedheads of all these 
British children? To this problem devoted 
himself 23-year-old inventor and small 
manufacturer Donald Duckworth, and 
the answer he came up with was, as he 
said, so simple it was a wonder nobody 
had noticed it before. The answer, as 
divined by eager Italian-suited Duck- 
worth, was the oddness of the stocking. 

Left, Right. In order to hang up a 
stocking at Christmas it is necessary to 
separate a single stocking from a pair of 
similar articles, leaving the other un- 
employed. As the dilling of a stocking 
with toys, and the subsequent reckless 
handling to which it may be subjected 
while the toys are extracted, are inclined 
to leave a stocking unfit for further wear 
until it has been laundered and possibly 
darned as well, this results in two wasteful 
consequences, 1) the washing of a 
number of single stockings that have not 
even been worn, and 2) the unprofitable 
neglect of an equal number of single 
stockings that cannot be worn without 
their mates. 

Duckworth’s solution to this dual 
problem was the invention of the Santa- 
clauze Christmas Stocking, a cheap but 
attractive single stocking designed ex- 
pressly for Yuletide use. ‘‘Besides the 
fact that you only want one of them,” 
explains inventor Duckworth, “‘my stock- 
ings have several advantages over ordinary 
hosiers’ stockings for the Christmas Eve 
function. To start with they are all the 
same size. I remember when I was a kid 
[Duckworth last hung up his Christmas 
stocking on Dec. 24, 1949, when he was 
12 years old] how unfair I used to think 
it was that my elder brother should be 
allowed to use his stockings, which were 





*Formerly known as the Distressed Areas, 
subsequently rechristened by a_ sensitive 
Government to appease sensitive inhabitants 
who prefer to keep their distress private. 
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a lot bigger than mine, and in the end 
we both compromised by hanging up our 
sister’s nylons. In some homes | believe 
the kids are actually allowed to hang up 
pillow-slips. Now if everybody used the 
Santaclauze we should know that every 
kid in the country was getting a square 
deal, because they all come the same size. 
You can get them in different colours, 
of course, blue for a boy and all that lark.” 

Other advantages of the Santaclauze 
are 1) it is strong enough to withstand 
the roughest treatment on Christmas 
morning, 2) it is sufficiently flexible to 
hint at its contents without being 
sufficiently translucent to reveal them, 3) 
it is expendable, being designed to sag 
slightly after use so that the child asked 
to put it away tidily and use it another 
year would have a definite feeling of 
deprivation. 

Status Symbol. Duckworth claims 
that when his factory gets into full produc- 
tion he will be able to manufacture the 
Santaclauze at about one-fifteenth of a 
penny (.078 cents) each. As they sell at 
a little over $1 apiece this represents a 
handsome profit for the inventor. ‘Of 
course,” admits Duckworth, “it’s a lot 
more than you would have to pay for an 
ordinary stocking, but the question of 
prestige comes into it. You won’t get a 
kid satisfied with hanging up its ordinary 
grey wool school socks when it knows 
that the kids next door are all hanging up 
gaily colored Santaclauzes.” 


~STOCK-BOOMING 
~ STOCKINGS 














Family Planning 


In Bakersville, Mo., Stanley K. (for 
Kennedy) Rawhide, 16, is the latest, and 
youngest, member of the clan to enter 
what has become a family preserve in 
the town over the past half-century. The 
business? Playing Santa Claus at 
Cooper’s, the big department store on 
Main Street. Previous and _ current 
holders of the appointment include 
Grandfather Stanley R. (for Roosevelt), 
82, now retired; Great-uncle Olaf T. (for 
Taft), 77, also retired; Father Chester W. 
(for Wilson), 51, who plays the part 
evenings and weekends when the younger 
generation is busy; Uncle Theophilus H. 
(for Harding), 49, who took over from 
Stanley R.; and elder brother Henry F. 
(for Ford), 23, who first officiated when 
his uncle Theophilus left in the fall of 
1952 to play Santa Claus for the combat 
troops in Korea. 

Says 5-ft. 3-in., smooth-cheeked 
Stanley K. “I know I’m a bit young for 
the part, but folks in Bakersville expect to 
see a Rawhide at Cooper’s, and I guess 
they'll sort of get used to me after a time.” 

Why has Stanley been pitchforked 
into the job so young? The appointment 
was offered to brother Henry for the 
current Christmas, but Henry was unable 
to accept. On Dec. 1 he was committed 
to the County Jail for six months. His 
offence? Stealing Christmas goods from 
Cooper’s department store. 
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**LIKE OKINAWA” 


King of the Office Parties 


Wheels wailing, sirens flogging the air, 
come the ambulances. The cop on the 
corner stops chewing, strolls over to 
where the glass and ebony slab of offices 
steeples into the night. He shoulders 
through the crowd, clenches an ambu- 
lanceman, queries: ““What makes here, 
Bub?” 

Answer (likely with a background 
chorus of disaster buffs already gathering 
to count the stretchers) in three-and-a- 
half words: “* Aragorn’s up there.” The 
law ’n’ orderman nods, strolls back to 
his corner, starts chewing. 


Some Mutt Has a Yen. Julius J. 
(for nothing) Aragorn began playing games 
at kids’ parties when he was still in blue 
satin knickers. “With lace around the 
knees,” he recalls. It was not, however, 
until he had majored in Physical Combat 
at Paradise College, Kansas, had fought 
with Merrill’s Marauders through Jap- 
fraught jungles, that Aragorn came into 
his kingdom. He was only 23 when in 
1946 he left his first Christmas office 
party with the rooms looking, as an 
admiring director of Skinner, Duboi, 
Haslam, Prince, Prince, Prince, Gotlop, 
Despering & Haslam whistled, “like 
Okinawa.” Next morn Aragorn was 
offered a trainee place withSDHPPPGDH, 
now provides the only vowel* in initials 
of Wall Street’s prime tongue-twister. 

Slab-faced, balding, paunchy, Aragorn 
is Dean of New York’s party gamesters. 
But, despite (or because of) his fame, he 
cannot let up. Rumbles “Dig” Digby, 
his longtime trainer and fast friend: 


*Between second and third P. 
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“Some mutt always has a yen to take on 
the champ, so’s he can have something 
to say to his women.” Digby pauses, 
chomps a cigar, adds: ‘“‘When he gets 
out of hospital.” 

Most party gamesters are specialty men. 
Up ’n’ coming Edgar Revesky, of Lynch 
and Lynch, does not deny that he is, first 
and last, a_piano-hustler. When the 
Daiquiris and Old-Fashioneds have 
worked their spell and the typists’ pool is 
choppy with alcohol, Revesky can get a 
Bechstein moving like it was living. Toni 
Fleschinger, a novice who finished 1958 
with three broken ribs, now lords it over 
the chair-pilers. Nobody can touch Jim 
Topeta at bottle-pitching. There are 
plenty of young contenders in other 
fields. But Aragorn refuses to specialize. 
He too can make a piano waltz like it 
was living, can spillikin over the -pyra- 
mided chairs, can splinter a crate of 
coke in ten seconds. Gripe some of 
SDHPPAPGDH’s rivals: Aragorn does 
not drink. Say they: there are as many 
wilting rubber-plants as snapped fibulae 
at parties where Aragorn has performed. 

Last year, irked into action by acid 
whisperings, SDHPPAPGDH hired 
scientists, doctors, judges to stage 
“‘controlledexperiment”’ before an invited 
audience composed of representatives of 
every billion-and-over firm on the Street. 
In pin-drop silence, broken only by the 
glug of his epiglottis, they watched 
Aragorn down two whisky sours, seven 
vodka Martinis, a beaker of mulled wine, 
three brandy ’n’ sodas. As the last glass 
tilted its amber down Aragorn’s throat, 
nine cheering (but sober) volunteers burst 
in, started to play “Corridor Crush.” 
Next second, Aragorn’s chair was empty, 
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Aragorn was in the melee. Later he 
visited all nine at Central Hospital. 

Be Ruthless. Quizzed by eager report- 
ers, Aragorn smiles, says: ““Shucks, I’m 
just lucky.” But in a private gab-fest 
with a Time writer he admitted: “You 
gotta keep at it. You gotta be ruthless. 
Most of these guys think they’re at a 
party. They’re doing it for kicks. If 
that’s OK by them, it’s OK by me. But 
I do this for a living. If I see a hand on 
the parquet I put my heel on it.” True 
to his creed of ruthlessness, Aragorn does 
not spare even himself. All summer and 
fall he trains for his brief season, keeps 
in trim by flipping his tycoon-size desk 
round his office, swats bluebottles three 
hours a day to hone up his already 
transistor-swift reflexes. He seems age- 
less, but this year, fixing his tie for the 
first of the big-league parties, he voiced 
doubts, talked of retiring at season’s end. 
But at Happymad Inc’s yuletide get- 
together Aragorn appeared as young as 
ever. Damage to date: fifteen hospitaliza- 
tions, eighty-three minor injuries, one 
lift, one stairway, nineteen doors and 
$23,000 worth of movable office 
furnishings. 


Scoreboard 


@ On the first big pro snowballing week- 
end of the year, top-ranked teams across 
the nation flashed expected power as they 
warmed up for battles to come. Despite 
scrappy blocking, mighty Penn Puritans 
put in a display of power pitching that 
rolled unranked Westchester Mauves off 
the field, 35—7. Boston’s unlovely 
slogging offense ground down Rack- 
straw 19—0. Odd Sox battered Re- 
publicans 33—9. Only real upset: 
Hapsburg Thugs got lost in intricate 
elegancies of their own open-T-plan 
offense, allowed snowballs to melt, went 
down’ 14—11 to straightforward pick-it- 
up-and-chuck-it play by Chicago’s un- 
considered Cut-throats. After game, 
Thugs fired coach Sig Piffler, hired Mick 
“*Miracle-man”’ O'Kelly for a reputed 
$45,000. Grated Piffler: ‘“‘O’Kelly’s the 
ninth in two years, but he should make a 
few cents before he goes.” 


@ Bouncing in, out of the Ring like an 
animated yo-yo, Chips (“The Lips’’) 
Longacre kissed 28, hugged 17, missed 
only 5, to break by 3 points the Kiss-in- 
the-Ring National League record. Nation 
over, Kiss-in-the-Ring fans are asking 
themselves: can Chips, now kissing a 
fabulous *576, hold off Senator Beeker’s 
Corruption-in-Sport investigation long 
enough to break Grand Old Kisser Jabez 
Jones’s thirty-eight-year all-season record, 
212—166—73? Smacked Jones last week: 
“Kissing’s always gonna be corrupt. Look 
at the money that’s layin’ about. I 
reckon Beeker’s jealous.” 
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For SANTA... 


TELEVISION 
The Portable Keyhole 


Enthused by critical kudos, pelf, New 
Wave Cinemogul Nathan Goodspeed 
told Sunset Stripteuse Georgina (Jelly- 
Roll) Velvette (39-19-37) (real name: 
Mavis Schmuck; real measurements: 
30-30-30): “‘From here on out, now I 
understand the flexibility of the medium, 
I’m taking the camera places it ain’t 
hardly ever been before, and, doll, I 
figure maybe I can use you.” Brain- 
stormed the plumping (net weight gain 
since award of Pulitzer Prize, mention in 
TimeE*: 34 ounces), balding (net hair loss 
since TIMEn interviewed him: 7,326 
strands, or 38.2 per. cent) producer: 
“If I’m making out like great already 
with improvized footage on practically 
no budget, how can I miss with a sporsor, 
agency men, all sorts technical advisers, 
writers even? Prestigewise, this new 
Yule program is a cinch for an Emmy. 
What type statue do them Swisst give 
you when you buy a Nobel Prize?” 
Home Truthed she: ‘You cinemoguls 
always talk so complicated. What are 
you going to do?” 

*Most status-aware upper-income-group 
($40,000 up) Timentioned men, women gain, 
lose weight during week after publication. 
If all avoirdupois gained, lost during single 
calendar week were balled together entire 
Notre Dame varsity athletic scholarship 
squad could not lift it goalpost-high. 

+tGoodspeed erred. Nobel was Norwegian 
inventor of Maxim gun, named after his 
favorite restaurant in Paris, France. 

tGoodspeed embargoes controversial 
Havana, Cuba cigars as gesture of protest 
against Dictator Castro’s refusal to convert 
nationalized casinos into drive-in theaters for 
old Goodspeed movies. 

§After dinner he sold tablecloth to alert 
Hollywood Time Correspondent Milton X. 
Kerouac, who had it photostatted, charter- 
jetted to New York, filed, forgotten. 
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With his charred Jamaican Corona- 
Coronat, Goodspeed diagrammed§ his 
plan for coast-to-coast Christmas show 
which he hopes will. give the annual 
carnival. new interfaith entertainment 
value, raise it above sectarian partisan- 
ship. Optimized he: “Christmas is for 
everybody with a television set, irregard- 
less of race, color or creed, and I don’t 
care even if it’s only a 10-inch screen.” 
Eyebrowed she: “But Nat, honey, 
where do I fit in?” 

“I’m coming to that,” he patiented. 
“Listen, when you think of Santa Claus 
what type image does this project?” 
“Well, this beard and all,” she synec- 
doched. “Right!” he merely bellowed. 
“Like from hobo jungleville—hairy, 
unhygienic, old-fashioned, and we’re 
supposed to be selling a way of life, soap, 
razor-blades. So this is the gimmick 
that’s going to put Christmas 1960 on 
the map: a smooth Santa Claus—and 
what can be smoother than a broad?” 

Statuesque Georgina was custom-fitted 
into an ermine-trimmed red Shantung 
bikini, Santa Claus hat, boots (total cost: 
$5,000), took crash course in chimney- 
climbing. Authenticity was a must to 
satisfy children, Goodspeed adamanted. 
At same time, he was blue-printing, time- 
tabling saturation kinescope candid 
camera invasion of photogenic family 
homes to record genuine expressions of 
seasonable astonishment. First reactions 
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to pilot scheme shooting in swank exurban 
Westchester communities (place names 
were top secret: Bronxville, Scarsdale, 
White Plains): jazziest fillip to tired 
institution since invention of rye egg nog. 

Homemaker Hortense Luce said whole 
family unit was surprised when Georgina 
and film crew climbed into master bed- 
room. Explained Mrs. Luce: ‘Here at 
last was a Santa Claus I could identify 
with. After all, 83 per cent. of the retail 
purchasing in the United States is con- 
ducted by women, so it’s only fair the 
Christmas shows should be female- 
oriented. My husband appreciated her 
dance routine, and junior couldn’t have 
been happier with his Christmas giftpack 
of silver dollars. I was glad to sign the 
waiver. Who would sue Santa Claus for 
trespassing when it’s going out over the 
network if you cooperate?” 


HOLLYWOOD 
Keep Right On Suing 


Disenthused, on the other hand, by 
Hollywood’s egg-head trend, Old Hat 
Cinemogul Cyrus K. Tablet (The 
Leviticus Story, Bride of Habakkuk, 
Vengeance of Judith) objurgated: 

“You can’t cast a religious picture these 
days. You can’t even begin, no, sir. All 
these guys going about pretending they’re 
human. So human they gotta be ashamed 
of the lines they’re given. De Mille once 
had a guy call Delilah a Tinrath alley- 
cat, and the guy called her a Tinrath 
alley-cat without batting a hair. Not 
now. No, sir. I got a nine billion dollar 
budget for my massacre, and can I get a 
guy to play Herod without blushing? I 
got ten thousand guaranteed innocents 
for my massacre. I got the army of the 
United Arab Republic to massacre ’em. 
I got every Hebrew scholar in Harvard 
on my pay-list to see that they massacre 
’em right. I got a six-hour script, with 
three intervals. 1 got SuperTotalScope. 
Yes, sir. But I got no actors. Not one. 
That noise you hear on the fifteenth floor, 
that’s contracts being torn up. I’m 
recruiting another hundred lawyers to 
keep right on suing the bastards, but they 
still won’t touch it. They’re intelligent. 
They got to look intelligent. They got to 
talk intelligent. They got to act intelligent. 
If only they’d think intelligent‘I’d have 
Herods flocking in here. And it’s no use 
telling me I better wait until it’s not 
smart to be intelligent no more. I can’t 
wait. I got a terrible wastage of innocents. 
They keep growing up.” 

Hollywood gossipractor Desirée Glit 
points out that egg-headery has only hit 
the males so far. Tablet has choice of 
five Dames to play Herodias, ninety- 
eight dames to play Salome. Latest 
whisper from Sunset Boulevard : Tablet 
will play Herod himself, with beard, 
without blushes. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SCHULTZ 
Sick chic 


Status Stomachs 


Disputed with insular calm by British 
Medical Association’s suave, agnostic, 
chain-smoking Neuropean Adolf Klang, 
but passionately affirmed by California’s 
Howard C. Fenton Institute’s pink- 
jowled, effervescent Headman Hadley P. 
Schultz is the latter’s theory, based upon 
observations made of 2,100 British 
children from all strata of society, that 
infantile Christmastide digestive upsets 
may be interpreted in terms of status. 

Yuletide sickness, reports Schultz in a 
3,500-word article in the current issue of 
white-covered 48-page monthly British 
Medical Journal, can be categorized 
accurately according to the social class to 
which the patient belongs. Thus children 
from working-class (weekly pay-packet 
$70-$120) homes will typically suffer from 
seasonal outbreaks of acne rosacea as the 
result of sudden over-indulgence in a diet 
excessively rich in ice-cream, chips and 
canned fruit-salad. Children of middle- 
class (monthly pay-check $100-$180) 
families, on the other hand, are likely to 
exhibit symptoms of acute gastralgia 
arising from abnormal intake of turkey, 
plum-pudding* and grocer’s claret. More 
significantly Schultz holds that status- 
conscious children may produce symptoms 
appropriate to classes other than their 
own from the effect not of dietetic 
irregularity but of simple envy. 

Concludes Schultz: “All our illnesses 
are caused in part by conscious volition. 
Businessmen seeking increased recogni- 
tion of their efforts often produce spon- 
taneous stomach-ulcers which in these 
circumstances take on the character 
of status symbols. In the same way a 
healthy, imaginative British child of the 

*A British folk-confection, traditionally 
consumed at Christmas, containing nuts, 
dried fruit and brandy but no plums. 
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lower income groups can show irrefutable 
evidence of poisoning by over-dose of 
paté de foie gras and champagne without 
having consumed anything more noxious 
than roast chicken, brussels sprouts and 
mashed potatoes.” 

Excessive Intake. Firmly ranged 
against him is handsome formerly Aus- 
trian ailurophile Adolf Klang, who, after 
a brilliant career as a brain-surgeon in 
Vienna, came to Britain in 1946 in order 
to participate in the then-impending 
National Health Service. Dr. Klang, who 
abandoned brain-surgery in 1947 to 
devote himself to pediatrics, gave short 
shrift to what he described as ‘“‘the 
comic-opera theories of this vest-pocket 
Voronoff.” Quipped he: “So you are 
showing me a child that is sick the 
day after Christmas. All right already, 
so you are showing me a child that has 
been over-eating. Whether it is caviar or 
candy-floss, I will settle it damn quick 
with a good dose of salts.” 


New Out of Africa 


To the already highly flammable ad- 
mixture that is to-day’s African medical 
world of Kenya is added fresh fuel 
in the form of a statement from newly 
formed Kenya Indigenous Doctors’ 
Union’s paunchy, dark-complexioned 
President Mshimba Mshamba. Stated 
baldly at K.1.D.U.’s inaugural meeting in 
Nairobi’s Guy Johnson Hall President 
Mshimba: “‘The time has come when 
European and Asian residents in our land 
can no longer be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the services of African witch- 
doctors. If they cannot organize their 
affairs without witch-doctors, they will 
have to train witch-doctors of their own.” 

Sharply divided is opinion on _ this 
pronouncement among Kenya’s European 
population. Reactionary settler com- 
ment among old-style “colonialist” 
residents takes the line that 1) there has 
never been any significant demand among 
European settlers for the services of 
witch-doctors, and 2) since currently 
practising witch-doctors owe their present 
autonomous status to the benevolent 
paternalism of the Colonial Government 
they must hold themselves at the disposal 
of the settlers whenever required. The 
more liberal elements of the European 
population maintain that it would not be 
difficult to train a corps of white witch- 
doctors if the need were clearly shown, 
but that this would mean the end of 
a valuable interracial traffic whose in- 
fluence has always been for good. Said 
leading Nairobi obstetrician Kennerley 
Farnsworth Holmes: “ Relations between 
African practitioners and ourselves have 
always been harmonious. We have a 
good deal to learn from them, especially 
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LONDON’S KLANG 
Sick joke 


the Masai /aibon, who are universally 
respected; and I would venture to say in 
all humility that they can learn a certain 
amount from us, particularly in the 
spheres of endocrinology, antibiotics and 
deportment.” 

Scoffed President Mshimba: ‘When 
I see a Mzungu [i.e. European] doctor 
who can cure E.C.F. in a milch cow with 
banana leaves, chicken’s blood and two 
crossed sticks, I will believe that he has 
something to teach my people.”” No /aibon 
President Mshimba, incidentally; he is a 
Luo from the Kisumu area and holds the 
degrees of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. from 
St. Thomas’s Hospital in London. 


A World Elsewhere 

Making major medical break-through, 
Dr. Rameses Probo of Basketville Uni- 
versity announced last week that he had 
isolated, described and cured a nation- 
wide anental disease, all in one morning. 
The ailment: idiophobia, or fear of being 
an individual person. The symptoms: a 
series of morbid beliefs, to wit, that the 
patient must sometimes make up his mind 
for himself, that it is possible for both 
sides to be right in a controversy, that the 
ills of the world may not be cured by 
having a decent citizen in the White 
House, that some things are more 
important than others, that there is a 
world elsewhere. Any of these, and 
related symptoms not yet clinically 
described, may coexist in the mind of the 
patient, causing stress, baldness and loss 
of efficiency. Two out of every three adult 
Americans suffer from idiophobia. The 
cure: massive doses of Time-reading. In 
emergency cases, where TIME is not 
available, Life magazine will do. Probo 
team’s next research assignment: a 
comma-by-comma, cent-by-cent analysis 
of Fortune magazine and its readers, to dis- 
cover whether that causes, cures anything. 
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“Are you aware, sir, that there are only three shopping days to Christmas?”’ 
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A Chap for Christmas 


HE letter from my son came a 
few days before the end of term. 
It was the longest and most 
eloquent he had ever written to his 
mother. Could he, he asked, bring a 
chap home with him for Christmas? 
This chap had nowhere to go for the 
holidays. His parents had buzzed off to 
Borneo. There were a few odd relatives 
about, but they were all pretty old and 
feeble. Well, over forty, anyhow. Some 
of the other chaps were willing to take 
this chap home with them, but he was 
quite keen to come to us. He liked the 
sound of our new supersonic record 
player. 

This chap was quite a decent sort of 
chap, keen on all the right things. (The 
echo of round-the-clock pop music 
rang disenchantingly in my ears.) He 
wasn’t exactly a brain, or a great sporting 
type, although he had put up a bit of a 
record for the term. He’d been beaten 
three times within a week. 

The first time had been just sheer 
bad luck. He was in the wash-room in 
one of the bath cubies, going through 
the motions of having his cold bath. 
Actually he was standing beside the 
bath splashing the water about, in case 
there were any prefects snooping around. 
His right hand was ready on the tap to 
aim a powerful jet at this other chap 
who usually came in after him. When 
the door opened, he let fly. Then he 
realized that it wasn’t this other chap 
but the head prefect. He was so over- 
come that he dived fully clothed into 
the bath. By the time the head prefect 
got him out they were both soaked to 
the skin and got awful colds. But it was 
only this chap who got a beating. He 
said afterwards that he wouldn’t feel 
like touching a cricket bat next summer. 

This chap was a bit of an inventive 
genius, too. It was that, in fact, which 
had caused the next bit of bother. He’d 
scrounged the ingredients and made 
some chemical beer in the lab. After 
school he tried it out on himself and a 
few of the other bods in his set. They 
must have drunk about a gallon of the 
stuff. Everybody heard them roaring 
across the courtyard, mobbing about 


By FRAN STARR 


like a herd of stampeding elephants 
before they burst into evening prayers. 
Even then they might have got away 
with it if they hadn’t insisted on sing- 
ing “Tell Laura I Love Her,” with 
variations. 

Next morning one or two of the 
chaps were so groggy they had to see 
the vet. The housemaster took a 
pretty dim, square view of the whole 
business. He’d laid on the next beating 
himself with a malacca cane. This chap 
said it was pretty extraordinary how 
much the knobbly bits hurt. 

For the next three days he’d managed 
to keep clear of trouble. And he hadn’t 
really intended doing anything with the 
lump of cement that sort of stuck to 
his fingers at workshops on Saturday. 
He just liked the feel of the stuff while 
he kept it malleable between his hands. 
It seemed a bit of a pity not to make 
some use of it, all the same. He found 
himself wondering whether it was 
really true that a cemented-up door 


could only be reopened with a crowbar. 
And he wasn’t the sort of chap to pass 
up a point like that without putting it 
to the test. 

The whole school found out how 
well his experiment had succeeded 
when they tried to get into chapel the 
next morning. Everyone was milling 
about in the quad when the headmaster 
and the visiting clergyman chap tried 
their strength on the door. It was a bit 
difficult to lay hands on a crowbar on a 
Sunday, but the gym instructor finally 
found a chap who did the job. Some 
of the bods thought he was a retired 
crib-cracker, glad to get his hand in 
again. He said that this chap had made 
a really professional job of cementing 
up a door, but the headmaster didn’t 
see it in that light. Besides gating the 
whole school for their irresponsible and 
irreverent attitude he ordered a beating 
with a fencing foil for this chap. There 
were a few steands of insulating tape 
wrapped round it, but it didn’t really 





‘About the office party, sir. 
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The staff are anxious to know whether you would 
be willing to play Santa Claus again.” 











soften the blow. This chap said he 
was getting quite used to sitting a few 
inches above his chair and sleeping on 
his face. 

It would be great, just great, to have 
him for the holidays. He wouldn’t be 
difficult to entertain because he was 
such a versatile sort of chap. They’d 
always be able to think up something 
to do. 

I got the message all right. I was 
supposed to regard it as something of 
an honour to act as hostess to this 


budding Frankenstein. Like the head- 
master, I couldn’t quite see it in that 
light. Even if he was prepared to go on 
sleeping on his face where could I put 
the wretched boy? With a bachelor 
uncle and an eighty-year-old grand- 
mother already added to the strength 
even the camp beds were requisitioned. 
Perhaps I could squeeze a bunk into the 
store cupboard if I moved the apples 
up into the loft? No, that would upset 
the model railway lay-out and the 
younger boys. Well, down into the 
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understairs cupboard? Then I remem- 
bered the two tortoises hibernating 
there. Oh well, I should have to cope 
somehow. As well as with the problem 
of feeding everyone on Christmas Eve 
when the house was bursting at the 
seams with food but nothing could be 
touched until the next day. Those, 
after all, were old familiars. The thing 
that really had me worried was where 
I could pick up a good sound fencing 
foil, secondhand. It seemed vital to be 
insulated against that sort of chap. 











“Is this for an ordinary paperback or a classic paperback?” 
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Parliament 


Bw-= are beautiful. We must apologize for turning 






again and again to Mr. Butler, but he leads the House 

as a bear-leader leads his bear, and the technique is 
fascinating. Lesser Ministers, asked a question to which it is 
not convenient to reply, take refuge in such contemptible 
crudities as “I must have notice of that question.” Not so, 
great Butler. His more effective device is to say something 
entirely meaningless and then himself to lead the laughter 
with which this sally is greeted. Thus questioned on the cost 
of increased police pay his answer was that “ it will be upwards 
of a figure of rather less than £10 million.” As the drunken 
Boer said at the funeral, what could be fairer and more reason- 
able than that? Last Friday the House had an interesting 
debate about the press. Members’ difficulty was that whereas 
everybody was concerned at the closing down of The Star 
and the News Chronicle, it was not by any means so clear 
what effective action the House of Commons would take about 
it. Nobody wanted a Government-controlled press, and though 
Members might deplore, it was not very easy to see how a 
proprietor could be compelled to keep in existence a paper in 
which he had lost interest. Therefore the Government case— 
that a further inquiry which could tell us nothing 
we did not already know would be a waste of 
time and money—was a tenable case, and had 
the Government on that argument divided the 
House and defeated the motion for an inquiry 
there would have been nothing more to be said. 
What the Government did do was more curious. 
Its spokesman, Mr. Vosper, deployed the argu- 
ment of the usefulness of an inquiry. Things 
were indeed bad, but he contented himself with 
the hope that “something would happen” to 
make them better. But having said all this, when 
the division came the House was not divided 
against the motion at all. The motion was allowed 
to go through the House—a scantily attended 
House, it is true—without a division. That being so it is not 
unnatural that throughout this week Members should have 
been pestering Mr. Butler to know what attention he proposes 
to pay to this motion of the House. The replies have, needless 
to say, been given with a master’s 
cynicism, but what they obviously 
amount to is none whatsoever. “The 
Government,” says Mr. Butler, “is deeply grateful to Members 
for the. views which they were good enough to express in the 
debate.” It will study them with the fullest care, but as for 
setting up an inquiry, that is out of the question. This attitude 
of Mr. Butler obviously raised a further issue which to many 
people is a good deal more important than the issue whether 
there shall be a press inquiry. What power or point has the 
House of Commons if the Government pays no attention at 
all to its expressed opinion? Mr. Butler has before now taken 
a good deal of credit to himself for granting increased time 
to private Members. To what purpose is that grant if nothing 


Study, but 
No Inquiry 
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Mr. ERNEST MARPLES 


is to happen as a result of their activities? To the question 
why he grants private Members time at all, Mr. Butler 
answered with a withering smile that he “panders to the 
desire ” of private Members to have this time because “I find 
they like it.” Give the children something to play with. It will 
keep them quiet. 

In general the Speaker’s appeal to Members to cut down 
the length of their supplementary questions has had, for the 
moment at any rate, a surprisingly and wholly beneficial effect. 
Not only has the House got through more questions; the 
questions have themselves been much more interesting and 
more amusing. Supplementary questions seem to be like Pope’s 
poetry. They gain in force through being restricted within a 
rigid form. Tuesday was a highbrow day, and we heard all 
about the National Theatre and Shakepeare’s birthday and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. That is good. The House is always at 
its best when airing topics of that sort. Wednesday we were at 
the Army again, though not this time 
the graver figures about recruiting. 
Mr. Anthony Royle wanted the 
Guards to be all dressed up in red. Sir Leslie Plummer did 
not want them to train in Portugal. Then Mr. Wyatt, who 
made his name as a ragger of big guns back in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s day, tried his hand at ragging the present Prime 
Minister about his alleged statement in favour of an Anglo- 
American Union. What exactly was said at that private 
conversazione we probably never shall know, but it seems that 
there was some vague general talk about the possibility of 
some such union at some distant date. Why should there not 
have been? We are allowed freely to speculate on the possi- 
bilities of European Union, of Empire Free Trade or even of 
World Government. Why should Anglo-American Union alone 
be a dirty phrase? The questions naturally brought Lord 
Lambton to his feet. He hardly had an alternative, but his 
question—“ Would you please explain the differ- 
ence between thinking aloud and saying what 
you mean? ”—was really more offensive in 
manner than cogent in matter. To speculate on 
a possibility of some distant future under hypo- 
thetical circumstances that no one can foresee is 
very different from committing oneself to a 
policy. 

For the rest, in the Commons the man who 
came best out of the motor-car debate was 
probably young, black-haired Mr. Hocking from 
Coventry, who clashed with his fellow Coventry- 
man Mr. Edelman over employment figures in 
that city, stood his ground and seemed to have 
substantially the better of the statistics. It was 
a novel experience to see two Members of opposite parties 
differing from one another. On Covent Garden Mr. Soames 
and the Government got their bill but with substantially less 
than their normal majority. All the Conservative back-bench 
speakers except Sir Richard Nugent spoke against it, and 
when the division came a substantial body sat ostentatiously 
abstaining in their places. It is difficult to be sure of such 
things, but it looked suspiciously as if one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the Front Bench turned to the abstainers and 
gave them a thumbs-up signal. What things Ministers will do! 

In the Lords Lord Morrison delivered a good old-fashioned 
House-of-Commonsy attack on Mr. Marples. When Lord 
Morrison said that “fings ain’t what they used to be” when 
he was Minister he laid himself right open to the blow of 
repartee which Lord Chesham for the Government duly 
delivered. “ Thank God they aren’t,” said Lord Chesham, and 
Lord Hailsham beside him on the bench almost rolled off 
with delight. — PERCY SOMERSET 


Ragging the 
Prime Minister 
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The Bankers’ Year 

ET or fine, so the tale goes, the 

bankers make money. That may 
be true; but in the past they have sin- 
gularly failed to distribute their growing 
income to their shareholders. In really 
wet weather they have had to reserve 
large amounts for bad and doubtful 
debts. Come the sun, and any cautious 
banker turns his thoughts to the next 
depression approaching from the Atlan- 
tic, and deems it wise to fortify his inner 
reserves. 

By the provisions of the Companies 
Act the banks need not reveal their 
true profits and are given considerable 
latitude in the valuation of their assets. 
Little of this innate conservatism, there- 
fore, is apparent to the naked eye of the 
shareholder or of the vulgar press. 

Bank shares have benefited in stability 
and stature by this caution and con- 
servative distribution policy, but until 
quite recently they have not compared 
with other high-class equities in the 
matter of growth. 

In more recent years, however, the 
banks have been getting more adventur- 
ous in their distribution policy and more 
just to their proprietors. Nor is it true 
that banks always increase their profits. 
In periods of rising interest rates, and 
that on the whole is what we have had 
since the days of Dr. Dalton, banks 
like other investors are bound to make 


losses on their gilt-edged securities. 


These investments have been reduced 
over the past six years from £2,360 
million to £1,290 million. The sales 
represented by this reduction must have 
made deep gashes in profits and in 
accumulated inner reserves. 

This year, however, the conjuncture 
of omens appears to promise well for 
bank profits and dividends. Interest 
rates have kept at a high level. Advances 
to customers, by far the most lucrative 
item in the balance sheet, have risen 
during the past year by about £500 
million—and this despite Special 
Deposits, exhortations, higher Bank 
Rate, and all the other devices hurled 
against the chronic borrower. The banks’ 
ventures into personal loans must have 
been reasonably profitable. Such ancil- 
lary activities as Stock Exchange opera- 
tions for their clients, foreign exchange 
business, and the handling of the large 
volume of hot money which has come in 
during the year, must have brought a 


good deal of profitable grist to the banks’ 
mills. Finally, despite all the shouts of 
alarum from the motor-car and consumer 
goods industries, there must be little 
cause this year to set aside a great deal 
of money to provide for bad and 
doubtful debts. 

The bank chairmen’s speeches, now in 
course of preparation, will no doubt 
sound warning signals and most of these 
will be thoroughly justified. These, 
however, will apply to the economy as 
a whole. Their references to the results 
of the banks’ activities over the past year 
can hardly be other than satisfactory. 

The investor in bank shares can still 
claim all the advantages of stability but 
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these virtues need no longer be synony- 
mous as they were in the past with 
stolidity. There is now a real element of 
growth both in banking profits and in 
the readiness of boards of directors to 
share with their proprietors. 

In terms of size of deposits, Barclays 
now lead the field and are keeping a 
very short head in front of the Midland. 
They are followed by Lloyds Bank. 
These three are the only banks with 
deposits in excess of £1,000 million. 
Each has its finger in the hire purchase 
pie. The plums to be pulled from it 
this year will not be particularly large, 
but in due course there will be substan- 
tial income from these investments. In 
Mr. Anthony Tuke, Lord Monckton 
and Sir Oliver Franks, these three banks 
have particularly colourful chairmen 
whose pronouncements on the state of 
the world and of Britain should provide 
some stimulating New Year reading. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


In the Country 


ERE ae 


The Bedtime Bible 

HE true foxhunter can never drop 

peacefully to sleep unless there is a 
copy of Baily’s Hunting Directory by 
his pillow, its pages fresh turned. This 
is a stately volume, bound in scarlet and 
gold, with a fox’s mask on the outside 
wearing a wonderfully whimsical expres- 
sion. It is expensive of course, but as 
it gives full details of some five hundred 
and forty-nine packs of hounds an 
imaginative mind can get quite as much 
from it as from a year’s subscription to 
a library. 

At week-ends the experienced reader 
likes to flip its pages over at random, 
pondering on the “ very big and formid- 
able fences ” to be encountered with the 
Cottesmore, on the “wire, snake and 
timber fences” which members of the 
Carrollton take in their stride, or on 
the “most valuable pastoral hunting 
country in the world ” which is the pride 
of the Pakuranga Hunt (Inc.). Alter- 
natively, he may concentrate entirely 
on names, giving his eye a frolic among, 
say, the whippers-in and marveiling at 
a calling that can embrace such wide 
riches as I. Puddy, P. Dobbin, The 
Contessa M. S. di Campello, Babu 
Talchand, and The Honourable Mr. 
Justice Burkitt Rudd. 

On weekdays the Baily’s devotee 
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naturally likes to put purpose into his 
reading. One week, as an example, he 
may decide to discover which English 
Master has held office the longest 
(answer: Major M. E. Barclay, Joint- 
Master of the Puckeridge since 1910); 
another, which pack asks the highest 
subscription (answer: the Whaddon 
Chase at £60, or £80 from a non- 
resident); another, which the lowest 
(answer : the Lunesdale at a remarkably 
modest 5s.). 

Enough questions occur to fill months 
of research, but should the need for 
diversion be felt the reader can always 
turn up back volumes and compare them 
with the present. He will rejoice at the 
permanence of the sport. With the 
Quorn, for instance, the same thorough- 
bred horse, “the best that can be bred,” 
has been an essential since the first 
Baily’s appeared in 1897. This is to be 
expected, but it is rather a surprise to 
learn that the “very great deal of wire” 
that afflicts the Gogerddan has been 
doing so for over sixty years. The East 
Kent springs a bigger surprise. Annually 
since 1902 readers have been told that 
the country is “half plough and wood- 
land, the rest grass,” and “the grass 
increases every year.” Ah, the more 
things change . . . 

— GREGORY BLAXLAND 
7 
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“You moved !” 





“Sing Mrs. Wilshire the School Song” 
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“1°ll manage, thank you” 
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- AT THE PLAY 


The Tinker (COMEDY) 


NLIKE most angry young men, 
Harry, the hero of The Tinker—by 
Laurence Dobie and Robert Sloman 

—wins our sympathy up to a point because, 
although an awkward customer, he is an 
attractive one. A clever boy from the 
working class, he is at a red-brick Univer- 
sity and a popular member of a group of 
hearties from its rugger club. He cannot 
forget that his father and brother work 
in a factory, and distrusts the values of 
his new friends. Going to stay with one 
of them, he objected to being called “ sir” 
by the maids; and although he is reading 
economics, he resents inequalities of income 
and will scarcely admit any real improve- 
ment in the condition of the workers. In 
fact, he is a mixed-up kid and a sentimental 
socialist. 


At the same time he is a natural leader 
and clearly made of good stuff. His prob- 
lem could have made an absorbing play, 
had the authors not frittered away their 
chances so recklessly. Their first mistake 
is to give him a tutor who is a caricature 
of a don, and a man of unutterable 
asininity, against whom the mildest would 
rebel; his clichés of culture quite rightly 
infuriate Harry, who disgraces himself at a 
most improbable evening party at the don’s 
house (the University itself is pretty odd; 
the wife of the don is known to have a 
string of lovers from the students, and 
Harry is living openly with an under- 
graduette). 

This scene is a very flat spot after an 
opening of great vitality, where the rugger 
team comes back in high spirits after a 
match to drink away its bruises. Here the 
dialogue is excellent; the authors know 
their hearties, and John Hale’s direction 
of them is very sure. But it is a “ slice-of- 





[The Tinker 


Harry Brown—EDWARD JUDD 
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REP. SELECTION 


Playhouse, Oxford. The Importance 
of Being Oscar (Micheal Mac 
Liamméir) until December 17. 

Library, Scarborough. Five Finger 
Exercise, until December 17. 

Oldham Rep. Frost at Midnight, 
until December 17. 

Theatre Royal, York. Great Expecta- 
tions, until December 17. 











life” documentary rather than the stat of 
a play. In the first act Harry’s conflicts are 
only faintly suggested. 

After that, against everyone’s advice, 
Harry climbs the college tower, and in 
doing so kills his room-mate for which he 
is sent down. A very unlikely coroner goes 
miles outside his duty to add to the boy’s 
grief, and the rest of the play consists of 
a series of sedentary post-mortems on the 
guilt of Harry’s friends—it seemed to me 
he had only himself to blame—and his 
relations with his girl, whom in the end 
he leaves stranded. 

The authors have been led astray by 
Brecht into wasting time on doggerel songs 
of little relevance, and the case they put 
is too artificial to be fair either to the boy 
or to authority. It is a great pity, for they 
can write well on their home ground and 
their basic idea is a much more intelligent 
treatment of the angry young man than we 
commonly get. Edward Judd makes Harry 
worth listening to even at his silliest, 
Annette Crosbie is clever as his mistress 
and the assorted hearties bear the mark of 
authenticity. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Playboy of the Western World (St. 
Martin’s—19/10/60), excellent production 
from Dublin. The Caretaker (Duchess— 
11/5/60), provocative Pinter. Oliver! (New 
—6/7/60), bright musical from Dickens. 
— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Tunes of Glory 
Under Ten Flags 
FTEN on the edge of sentimentality 
O and melodrama, Tunes of Glory 
(Director: Ronald Neame) neverthe- 
less manages to avoid both. It would be 
easy to give all the credit for this to Sit 
Alec Guinness, with a sideways nod t 
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John Mills (when someone has a great 
reputation as an actor there are always 
plenty of people who regard any film he 
is in as no more than a frame for his 
performance); but this piece has other 
merits that must surely be appreciable by 
almost any filmgoer. It is in fact thoroughly 
well done in every way. 

The dramatic conflict, and remarkably 
dramatic it is too, is between two officers 
of a Highland regiment; the scene hardly 
moves outside the closed world of the 
officers’ mess in the Scottish castle which 
is their headquarters. A new C.O. (Mr. 
Mills) arrives, and the old one (Sir Alec) 
much resents being supplanted—he came 
up the hard way and sees the new man as 
a smooth desk-soldier who attained his 
rank without having to fight for it. This 
is the real basis of their antagonism, though 
on the surface the trouble is an insistence 
by the newcomer, Colonel Barrow, that 
his officers should stick rigidly to regula- 
tions which until his arrival had been 
comfortably ignored. Sinclair, his pre- 
decessor, is a battered fighter with crude 
manners for whom the mess _ steward 
carefully lines up a row of half-tumblers 
of whisky; Barrow is a _ stiff-lipped 
disciplinarian who drinks lemonade. 

The film opens on the night of what 
Sinclair reveals halfway through it is his 
last dinner as C.O.; and just as it is at its 
noisiest, after this, the new man arrives 
unexpectedly—at a moment calculated to 
give all concerned, himself and everybody 
else, the greatest possible discomfort and 
annoyance. From this point dislike and 
tension between the two men _ increase, 
with the difficulties of the other officers. 
In effect, the tougher and less sensitive man 
wins—only to be destroyed by his feeling 
of responsibility for the tragic sequel. 

That is the general theme, and it is 
handled admirably in every department, 
from the script (James Kennaway, adapting 
his own novel) onwards. Dominated by 
the two main performances, the film still 
allows several of the other characters to 
make an impression: they are neither 
colourless background figures nor distract- 
ing caricatures. Most memorable perhaps 
is Dennis Price, in a sort of Iago part as 
the subtle second-in-command. There are 
a couple of striking climaxes, when each 
Colonel in his different way is roused to 
lose his self-control in public; but the 
quality of the direction is shown equally 
in quiet small-scale scenes like that of the 
pipers relaxing in a back room at the castle 
after having played strenuously for the 
Oficers’ dinner. Visually too (Technicolor 
photography: Arther Ibbetson) the whole 
thing is very attractive. In short, a 
remarkably good all-rounder, far more than 
a brilliant addition to the Guinness gallery. 


Under Ten Flags (Director: Duilio 
Coletti) is obviously an “ English version ” 
of a picture made in several different 
languages, but less obviously so than many. 
Only occasionally does one notice that it 
has been contrived for a speaker’s lips to 
be in shadow or his head turned away from 
the camera to facilitate dubbing. On the 


other hand its blatant commercialism is 
sometimes quite ludicrous. This is a story 
—alleged in the titles to be true, “ how- 
ever incredible it may seem ”—of the war- 
time activities of a German surface raider, 
and the action switches from the high seas 
to the British Admiralty operations room 
where pursuit is organized by an Admiral 
(Charles Laughton) who constantly snaps 
out pawky remarks of the kind familiar in 
popular stories of Sir Winston. But among 
the survivors taken on board by the 
German commander (Van Heflin) from the 
ships he sinks is one Zizi, described as a 
French entertainer, who is plainly there at 
all only so that Myléne Demongeot can 
appear more or less unclothed on deck— 
and, of course, in the advertisements. One 
or two of the sea-fight scenes, which 
apparently include war-time shots of the 
real thing, are quite effectively done and 
sometimes develop considerable suspense; 
but at the Admiralty the trouble is the 
same as usual in this sort of work—every- 
thing has to be done in words. Messages 
arrive and are read out, orders are given, 
messages (read out first) are sent, and com- 
ments are made . . . sometimes in a gabble 
suggesting that the speaker had to fit them 
in to a space of time allowing for a rather 
shorter equivalent to be dubbed in 
another language. It did enter my head 
to wonder whether there were ten 
languages, one for each flag. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Three Worlds of Gulliver is really 
for children, who may enjoy the trick 
photography and be.unworried by the fact 
that Gulliver has been given a fiancée who 
stows away on his ship. (Gazing at the 
iced-cake Gothic of Brobdingnag architec- 
ture, she breathes “It’s a paradise com- 
pared to Wapping!”) Review of La Dolce 
Vita next week. Also in London: Shadows 
(27/7/60 and 26/10/60), L’Avventura 
(7/12/60), Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning (9/11/60), Fazz on a Summer’s 
Day (28/9/60), Never on Sunday 
(30/11/60), and Fungle Cat (“ Survey,” 
9/11/60). 

Releases are still very thin—they’re wait- 
ing for Christmas. The only new one 
mentioned here: G.I. Blues (“ Survey,” 
23/11/60—104 mins.). 

—- RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


The Boyo Comes Back 


ELEVISION as a form of bliss reached 
T its high-spot for me a few years ago 

when Malcolm Muggeridge held his 
uneasy interview with a mellow, songful 
Brendan Behan. I watch regularly now in 
the hope that one day I will catch some- 
thing of equal delight and I’ve often 
wondered why the BBC don’t give that 
programme a repeat. It would fit nicely 
into Christmas evening as far as I’m con- 
cerned. Therefore, although a few days 
have passed and a little more water has 
flown down the Liffey since the occasion, 
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[Meet the Quare Fellow 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


I wouldn’t like our recent face-to-face with 
the playwright in Meet the Quare Fellow 
(BBC) to pass unrecorded. 

It looked as though they caught the boyo 
early in the morning before that scrubbed 
little pub was open and certainly before 
he’d got his top set in. There weren’t 
any intellectual fireworks but I enjoyed 
listening to the sincerity of his literary views 
and his craftsman’s appraisal of his own 
achievements. When he threw back his 
big, desperate head and laughed at some 
mischief or another, my laughter went with 
him, and he seemed good, if troublesome 
company. It was inevitable, I suppose, 
but too much was made of the drinking 
question, and I would have preferred to 
hear more about Behan the writer. Con- 
ventional condemnation of the drinking 
habits of bohemians stems, perhaps, from 
a malice bred in envy. All the Ogmores 
and all the Pritchards of the world, trapped 
by their mortgages, haunted by the voice 
of the vacuum-cleaner and the fume of 
polish, must always deplore the wildness of 
Waldo, lest they reveal their deep-heart’s 
longing to be as wilful and unconforming as 
he. 


The World of Tim Frazer, the current 
BBC mystery serial, is shaping up to the 
usual Francis Durbridge standard of plot 
and suspense, and is comfortably carrying 
our interest from week to week. The web 
of intrigue is being skilfully woven about 
the mysterious Russians and the elusive 
Harry Denston but the general character- 
ization and the standard of acting are not 
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of the quality we met in its predecessor 
No Wreath for the General. The title role 
is being firmly played by Jack Hedley and 
he conveyed well in the early episodes the 
uncertainty of Tim Frazer in his strange 
new world of espionage. Brian Wilde has 
portrayed Tupper the garage-man excel- 
lently, making a striking individual out of 
what could easily have been a run-of-the- 
mill part. The other roles, to date, have 
little that is memorable about them and 
the M.I.5 characters in particular seem to 
have been cut from the standard cardboard 
block. There is a nice pace about the 
direction which keeps the action jumping 
along, although it has been occasionally 
tiresome to suffer repetitive periods when 
Frazer described in detail to his employers 
incidents which we had already witnessed. 


Granada continue to extend the use of 
their late-night periods for more intelligent 
purposes than other commercial companies. 
Their new fortnightly series Compass was 
opened by the Earl of Harewood speaking 
on the State’s patronage of the arts in 
Britain and illustrating his opinion of its 
meagreness by the title Sevenpence a Head. 
He talked previously on the subject to 
Sixth Forms in Inquiry, the Granada 
current affairs programme for schools, and 
this may account for the rather academic 
layout of facts and figures. Lord Harewood 
presented the case for culture clearly and 
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soundly but his delivery was very much 
in the same factual tone throughout. 
Greater variation of pace and emphasis 
would have made the discourse more 
colourful and his known sincerity of 
interest would have been reinforced by 
some fire-in-the-belly at the peroration. 
This dispassionate delivery may perhaps 
be deemed a necessity for the schools pro- 
gramme and, if Granada intend to bring 
us more Sixth Form fare in Compass, it 
might be well to consider whether the key 
of such programmes is right for the late- 
night period. 


Robert Robinson, who introduces 
Picture Parade (BBC), could well serve 
as a model for many who perform this 
function on other programmes. An occupa- 
tional disease of introducers is the delusion 
that they are ‘more important than their 
material, that the viewers wish to see their 
faces rather than the entertainments they 
are hired to present. And no programme 
suffered more severely from this cult of 
the individual than did Picture Parade in 
the past. Robert Robinson has a fine sense 
of the value of brevity, a neat turn of 
tongue for a witty line, dnd he gets on 
briskly with the presentation job in hand. 
He treats the film-world in a refreshing, 
matter-of-fact manner, and his own jaunty 
appearance is admirably out of keeping with 
the celluloid facade of glamour. The three 
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programmes so far in the current series 
have all been good, devoting a high pro- 
portion of their running time to actual film- 
excerpts. Robinson’s filmed interviews in 
Hollywood with Jayne Mansfield, James 
Mason and Tony Curtis have all been 
bright and interesting. His tour of Miss 
Mansfield’s fascinating house—the fur- 
lined, heart-shaped, fleece-carpeted nest of 
sédmeone who has known life hard and cold 
and uncomfortable—-would be well worth 
repeating. The only complaint I would 
make is that the live interview in the third 
programme with Miss Susan Strasberg 
about Method Acting communicated noth- 
ing and was a waste of film-excerpt time. 
Directors or technicians talking about how 
films are made can be interesting in studio 
interview, but it is a rare occasion when an 
actress has anything arresting to say. 
— PATRICK RYAN 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


“ Britain in Bambergers’.” Punch will 
be presenting the English humour 
at this Christmas display. 


“Punch in the Theatre.” Civic 
Theatre, Rotherham and Civic 
Theatre, Chesterfield. This is the 
third selection of these drawings to 
have been shown at Chesterfield. 
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FILLING THE GAPS ON THE MAP 


By PETER SUFFOLK 


The White- Nile. Alan Moorehead. 

Hamish Hamilton, 25/- 

N 1887 the Khalifa summoned 
I Queen Victoria to Omdurman, to 

do homage to him and embrace the 
Moslem faith. Her Majesty “did not 
deign to reply”; but by the turn of the 
century she ruled the Nile, as Mr. 
Moorehead says, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Mountains of the Moon. 

What did the British want in the 
White Nile valley? On the face of it, 
there was little enough reason for them 
to move in. ‘There was indeed the 
dog-in-the-manger reason—the Fashoda 
Incident reason: that they wanted no 
other power established there. But the 
region had no particular strategic value; 
there was little prospect of remunerative 
trade (even Lugard, who felt so strongly 
about Britain’s remaining in Uganda, 
could not promise that that country 
would ever yield “a gentle Dividend ”); 
and while there was undeniably a 
Herculean task to be undertaken in end- 
ing slavery and raising the people up 
from barbarism, that was a respon- 
sibility which the British Govern- 
ment, whatever individuals might 
do, was not at all eager to take on. 

The British approached the Great 
Lakes and the White Nile from 
two directions, and their motives 
varied with the direction they came 
from. There was the Zanzibar 
approach and the Sudan approach; 
though they overlapped, they were 
never concerted. 

The approach from the east was 
more purely scientific and humani- 
tarian. The first comers—Burton, 
Speke, Livingstone, Stanley—were 
explorers in the classic tradition; 
their first consideration was to fill 
in the gaps on the map. After them, 
fired by their reports, came the 
missionaries. What that meant was 
explained to the Kabaka Mutesa by 
the Arabs with remarkable per- 
cipience. “The missionaries .. . 
would appear to be very humble 
at first, but presently they would 
ask him to confine himself to one 
wife, to liberate his slaves and pay 
them wages, and to desist from 
Plundering women and cattle. If 


Mutesa refused to obey them the 
missionaries would call into Buganda 
other white men, politicians and ad- 
ministrators; and if these in turn were 
defied soldiers would arrive who would 
force the King to submit and perhaps 
depose him as well.” 

The advance up the Nile from Khar- 
toum had much more of a military and 
political look. Samuel White Baker, 
when he uncovered the route to Lake 
Albert and beyond, came as an explorer, 
but when he returned ten years later it 
was at the head of an expedition to 
annex the upper Nile to Egypt. When he 
failed, Gordon succeeded him, and his 
mission included the annexation of 
Buganda itself. He too failed (“The 
Kabaka has annexed my soldiers”) but 
he stayed to govern the Sudan wisely 
and humanely. His next incursion was 
again military, however, when he lost 
his life in the attempt to extricate the 
Egyptian garrisons after the Mahdi’s 
revolt. It was Kitchener who reopened 
the way up the White Nile, and 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





6—DAVID LEAN 


“The Bridge on the River Kwai” is perhaps the 
high point so far of a distinguished career of 


film-direction 
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Kitchener was by no 
humanitarian. 

What Alan Moorehead has done in 
this book is to collect the scattered 
history of the European discovery of the 
Lakes and the White Nile, and to 
present it as a whole. It was well worth 
doing. Every schoolboy knows how 
Stanley found Livingstone at Ujiji and 
how the Mahdi’s men killed General 
Gordon at Khartoum; but such events 
only make real sense in the context 
of the opening up of Uganda and 
Equatoria. In a concentrated narrative 
eked out with quotation from contem- 
porary journals, Mr. Moorehead makes 
us see vividly the horrors and the 
triumphs that his characters lived 
through, weary, often ill, and out of 
touch with civilization for years at a 
time. In the process he picks up the 
characters and dusts them over before 
putting them down in their proper places 
in the jigsaw, thereby sometimes chang- 
ing their relative eminence from what 
we are used to. His character sketches 
are little masterpieces. “Emin was 
passive, subtle, studious, indecisive, 
evasive, meticulous, fatalistic and full of 
compromise . . . Emin, one feels, was 
the sort of character who would have 
been given the worst table in a 
restaurant.” 

Alan Moorehead writes only good 
books. The White Nile is a superb one. 
Lest I should seem to overpraise it, let 
me find a fault in it: Pangani is not in 

Kenya but in Tanganyika. 
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NEW NOVELS 

A Test to Destruction. 
Williamson. Macdonald, 18/- 

A New Year’s Tale. Vladimir 
Dudintsev. Hutchinson, 8/6 

The Front Door Key. John Brophy. 
Heinemann, 15/- 

ere Alain Robbe-Grillet. Calder, 
TR 


Henry 


It is as remarkable a feat by Henry 
Williamson to write so vividly of the 
battles of 1918 that they might have 
happened yesterday as it is an experi- 
ence to sense again the atmosphere of 
the war before last, so wildly different 
from its successor, A Test to 
Destruction is the eighth in Mr. 
Williamson’s sequence of novels deal- 
ing with the Maddison family; it covers 
the Spring of 1918, when Phillip 
Maddison, much battered by war, finds 
himself back in the trenches again, to 
the summer of 1919 when, having been 
to prison after something approaching 
a nervous breakdown, he begins work 
in a newspaper office. 

Phillip was an unspectacular amateur 
who, though very uncertain of his 
courage, drove himself to lead a 
battalion with gallantry, and through 
him the final struggles in France 
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are magnificently described. Faces of men 
who had had only six hours’ sleep in six 
days, the sickening confusion of trench 
warfare, subalterns going over the top 
saying “Righty ho, old boy,” the shady 
characters who emerged as heroes, these are 
some of the ingredients in Mr. Williamson’s 
poignant account of a war that now 
seems almost as remote as Waterloo. 

His record of the home front is no doubt 
just as accurate, but I find it less successful. 
Even Phillip’s unhappy parents are pale 
figures beside such striking portraits as that 
of his wise, tired Colonel. 

Vladimir Dudintsev’s A New Year’s Tale 
is strong evidence of a more liberal attitude 
by the Soviet towards its writers. Four 
years ago he got into hot water with the 
Party’s watchdogs for his novel Not By 
Bread Alone, but last year Khrushchev 
spoke up for him at a writers’ congress, 
and now this new allegorical fantasy 
satirizes the type of hidebound critic who 
had previously attacked him. A New Year’s 
Tale is a lightly written conte about a 
scientist who is possessed by the spirit of 
a dead colleague, and working against time 
under the threat of death manages as an 
individualist to complete an important 
invention. It has been accepted without 
fuss in a Russia learning slowly that an 
artist must have freedom, and as an up-to- 
date fairy-story it should be read with 
pleasure here. 

If John Brophy carries the Freudian 
symbolism of a key in a lock rather far in 
The Front Door Key it is still a neat and 
effective novel, partly about art detection, 
partly about love, but mainly a study of 
conflicting character. A painting believed 
to be a Tintoretto is fought over by two 


art historians, and on the eve of its sale its 
authenticity is disproved by one of them 
whom its widowed owner has agreed to 
marry. Mr. Brophy injects into a fast- 
moving story some _ well-digested art 
criticism as well as amusing satire on the 
weaknesses of art critics. 

Jealousy, claim his publishers, seals 
Alain Robbe-Grillet’s reputation as the 
leader of the avant-garde throughout the 
world. His method is to keep as much 
human information as possible from the 
reader so that at the end one knows 
almost nothing about his three characters 
involved in a drama of infidelity on a 
banana plantation. It is part of his game 
never directly to mention the third 
character, the husband. He is mad about 
angles and measurements, giving the 
degrees at which all banana trees are 
planted and using words like trapezoid and 
quincunx. He even tells us that that little- 
known object, the razor-blade, is a flat, 
polished rectangle. This pretentious non- 
sense rises to lunacy in the detailed descrip- 
tion of insects swarming round a lamp. If 
you prefer an auctioneer’s inventory made 
under a microscope and repeated ad 
nauseam until you scream, to wit and a 
treatment of people as human beings, this 
is the book for you. — ERIC KEOWN 


PAKENHAM PIE 
Five Out of Six. Violet Powell. 

Heinemann, 18/- 

This book is by the third of four 
clever daughters of an Irish earl 
(Longford, family name Pakenham). On 
her mother’s side she was a Villiers and 
her maternal grandmother, Lady Jersey, 





“The trouble with us is that he drinks to unwind and I drink to wind up.” 
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explained to her that Lytton Strachey’s 
“wicked book” about Queen Victoria was 
largely lifted from Sir Theodore Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort. As Lady 
Violet’s father was killed in the °14 war 
when she was an infant, she, her sisters 
and two brothers were brought up largely 
by ladies, her mother, grandmother, aunts 
and servants who were more late 
Victorians even than Edwardians. This 
upbringing must have been nearly a unique 
experience in the "twenties. In London she 
lived in almost the last private house left 
in Bruton Street and played in Hamilton 
Gardens, a then railed-in part of Hyde 
Park off Park Lane and reserved for really 
nice children and their nannies. In the 
country she alternated between her 
mother’s manor house in North Oxford- 
shire and her elder brother’s Gothic castle 
in the Midlands of Ireland. 

Lady Violet has written a book which 
every reader will be sorry to finish, it is so 
artfully engaging, so full of humour and 
moments of poetical and umnostentatious 
observation—as, for instance, her nanny 
gossiping about symptoms with seaside 
neighbours among the hired bungalows of 
Dungeness “ while sitting in a group among 
the coarse grasses and evening primroses,” 
or the tea party for tenants’ children in 
Ireland. “Inside the tents the atmosphere 
was heavy with the reek of crushed grass 
and sweet tea, spiced with the aroma of 
turf-smoke from the visitors’ clothes.” What 
makes this book exceptional is its complete 
absence of self pity, though its authoress 
seems to have had a rough time in the 
nursery and not much maternal sympathy. 
“Fortunately my mother was prepared to 
agree that a scratched eye might be the 
result of over-enthusiastic blackberrying 
rather than a schoolroom scrap.” The 
people she lived with were profoundly 
unconventional in that way which only 
those who have known the strictest 
Victorian conventions can be—her uncle 
Lord Dunsany launching his bulldog at his 
visitors as they slid down a bank on tea 
trays or playing “Bean” with nieces in 
Berkeley Square; her grandmother shocking 
other old ladies with risqué stories. Her own 
family was universally talented, writing 
novels and plays, painting pictures and 
enjoying everything except music. They 
were not brought up in luxury. “Our 
relations who came to stay for Christmas 
always managed to appear wonderfully 
grateful for such gifts as bath-salts made 
by dropping oil of lavender into washing 
soda or crystallized fruit boxes painted 
with lacquer that was seldom entirely dry.” 

The essential quality of autobiography is 
readability, for all know what the story és 
going to be—childhood and growing up. 
Lady Violet has this gift which she often 
achieves by surprise as in this characteristic 
note on her being sent to confirmation 
classes in Oxfordshire. “The Rector of 
Banbury was a kind and helpful man, but 
he was obviously worried by my lack of 
religious doubt.” She also carries the reader 
through her book by the unconscious 
unfolding of her own good nature and 
intelligence—a rare combination. 

— JOHN BETJEMAN 
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YOUNG. MAN’S MISTAKES 
The Young Disraeli. B. R. Jerman. Oxford 

University Press, 35/- 

At this point in time one would have 
thought that it was impossible to produce 
a new study of Disraeli/ The old and 
powerful enigma, one would have said, had 
been pored over and dissected for far too 
long. Here, however, comes Mr. Jerman, 
an American professor at Maryland 
University who, with the aid of thirty 
large deed-boxes stored at Hughenden and 
a deal of other MSS., has given the world 
yet another and an entirely original portrait 
of this extraordinary man. His narrative 
carries the reader up to the point at which 
Dizzy finally got home as M.P. for Maid- 
stone at the age of thirty-three. His love 
affair with Lady Sykes (which Mr. Jerman 
here reveals for the first time), his relations 
with his friends, the Austens, his early 
silver-fork novels such as Vivian Gray and 
Contarini Fleming, his debts and his 
political reversals—these are the main 
themes of this absorbingly well-written 
book. Mr. Jerman has the true historian’s 
imagination. 

“This book,” its author explains, “ is 
intended as a sort of portrait of the artist 
as a young man: or, more specifically, it 
is a narrative of the old wire-puller as a 
young bungler. If ever a young man made 
mistakes, Disraeli did.” Money and a raging 
lust for recognition plagued him in these 
early years. His frustrations were enormous, 
his spirit and resilience unquenchable. In 
his first chapter Mr. Jerman gives us a 
strange, kaleidoscopic preview of the. great 
man’s last illness, death and burial—the 
town-hall flags at ‘salf-mast and _ the 
cathedral bells tolling all over the country. 
The obituarists’ pens flew. Punch, which 
for a quarter of a century, says Mr. Jerman, 
“had depicted Disraeli as a sinister old- 
clothes dealer,” now grieved in verse and 
confessed that Lord Beaconsfie!d’s was “a 
real Radical career—a career that every 
low-born, clear-headed, determined boy 
may have in his school-bag.” 

— PHILIP HENGIST 


AMONG THE FUNNIES 
The Memoirs of Mavis. 

Vista Books, 12/6 

Three of the sixteen episodes in this 
collection will be familiar to Punch readers. 
The first Mavis story appeared in 1958 with 
the warning: “The author of this article 
is a teenager: it is printed exactly as it 
was received.” Some readers were shocked, 
but the majority seemed delighted by this 
glimpse of teenage, coffee-bar and street- 
lamp sophistication. Miss Darrell’s dream- 
world is certain to enchant the middle-aged 
romantic: it may even charm the younger 
cynic. .Delicious drawings by Sprod. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Im Only Joking. David Langdon. 
Arthur Barker, 12/6. A hundred cartoons, 
as topical as the day. 

More Man in Apron. Larry. Methuen, 
5/-. A second compendium of Larry’s 
inimitable man. 

Birds, Bees 
Dobson, 5/-. 
Hoffnung genius. 


Helen Darrell. 


and Storks. Hoffnung. 
A last souvenir of the 


CREAM OF HOLLAND 
Dutch Museums. R. van _ Lutterwelt. 

Thames and Hudson, 30/- 

The latest of a series of admirable books 
on great painting. The author of this one 
is a curator of the Rijksmuseum, Amster- 
dam, but the collection represents all the 
museums with which Holland is 
magnificently endowed. Each of the four 
hundred illustrations (over one hundred in 


full colour perfectly convey the quality of 


light for which the Dutch school is 
renowned) is faced by expert commentary. 
At 30s. the book represents remarkable 
value, particularly to the student. 

— RUSSELL BROCKBANK 


CREDIT 


The Journal of Christopher Columbus. 
Trans. Cecil Jane, revised by L. A. 
Vigneras. Blond, 45/-. Columbus’s own 
journal, as fascinating a travel document as 
the world can ever have known, in excel- 
lent translation, and ornamented with ninety 
admirably-chosen prints and maps. An 
original and wholly charming book, and an 
almost ideal Christmas present. 


In Friendly Candour. Edward Weeks. 
Hutchinson, 25/-. decent, leisurely, 
modest account of the literary life of one of 
America’s most constructive editors, the 
editor-in-chief of the Atlantic Monthly. His 
career is recorded here from the time in 
1916 when he volunteered to drive 
ambulances with the French Army partly in 
order to escape from an unhappy course in 
mechanical engineering at Cornell Univer- 


sity. The Bostonian flavour is subtly 
delicious. 
Come Here Till I Tell You. Patrick 


Campbell. Hutchinson, 21/-. Some marvel- 
lous fizzy extravagafizas from the files of the 
funniest displaced Dublin journalist at large 
in Fleet Street to-day. Always on the alert 
for unnatural wonders such as the man he 
found who was smashing walnuts on a 
public-house bar with his forehead, 
Campbell has done a great deal to enlarge 
the preposterous and absurd elements in 
modern journalism, and here (illustrated by 
Quentin Blake) are twenty-eight examples 
of his zaniest work. 


so “\ 





“I’m getting police calls again.” 


BALANCE 


Elizabeth I and the Unity of England. 
Joel Hurstfield. (Teach Yourself History, 
edited A. L. Rowse.) English Universities 
Press, 10/6. Good new addition to this 
admirable series of learned popularizations. 
Smoothly readable: several bright new 
ideas: some good jokes. Posterity has been 
kinder to Elizabeth’s earlier difficulties 
with Spain and with religion than to her 
difficulties in old age with inflation. 
Professor Hurstfield hints that the qualities 
that saved the State wrecked the economy. 


Dictionary of American Slang. Harold 
Wentworth and Stuart Berg Flexner. 
Harrap, 42/-. The publisher says, and it 
is easy to believe, that this massive new 
dictionary, a product of ten years’ research, 
is umprecedentedly complete, including 
“for the first time in any dictionary, those 
derogatory and taboo words which play 
such an important part in American slang.” 
Hard-boiled and picturesque expressions 
from all segments and levels of American 
life are here defined with scholarly calm 
and exactitude. 


All the Loyal People. David Stone. 
Peter Davies, 13/6. This 1960 version of 
Crazy Pavements chronicles the brief 
encounter of a young journalist with the 
world of Chelsea con-men. It is stronger in 
atmosphere than plot; the milieu is cleverly 
observed and the principal characters are 
photographically rendered. Bags of fun. 





CALCULATED RISK 

E hear of a man who hesitated to give an esteemed friend a 
PUNCH subscription in case the esteemed friend should give him 

one, and both should feel foolish under fifty-two weeks’ cross-fire through 
The risk is there, of course. 
What could be more delightful than to give what you most 
want yourself—and then to get it after all? It is possible that it may not 
happen, naturally. But look at the date. 
A Greetings Card will announce your gift. 
Britain and Eire £2 16s.; Canada (By Canadian Magazine Post) £2 10s. 
Elsewhere Overseas £3 (U.S.A. $9.00). 
ment ED., PUNCH, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, or hand this 
form to your usual newsagent or bookstall. 
may remit by cheques on their own banks. 
consult their bankers or remit by postal money order. 


each other’s letter-boxes. 
nevertheless. 


($7.25); 


MY NAME... 


Be bold, 


This is your last week to try. 
Subscriptions: Great 


Write to: Depart- 
U.S.A. and Canadian readers 
Other overseas readers should 


AOS sg Mr. Mrs. Miss 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 





ADDRESS... 








I enclose remittance for. 


Please send PUNCH throughout 1961 to the name(s) and address(es) as detailed 
on attached sheet of paper, preceded by a Greetings Card on my behalf to arrive 
at Christmas. (The service can be started earlier if desired.) 
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Pekingesery 


TRANGE how the Pekingese gets 
you. You may have owned terrier, 
Labrador, bulldog, but from the moment 
you fall under the Oriental’s spell you 
are owned. I well remember when the 
cult started in our family. Summoned to 
a house on the new estate, my husband 
heard a weak voice call from upstairs 
“Key’s under the geranium, Doctor— 
let yourself in.” He did and was brought 
up sharp at the foot of the stairs by 
twelve inches of fury, jaws frothing, 
eyes on stalks. No blandishment would 
prevail; Horatius kept the bridge. Not 
until a tottering victim of the "flu came 
out on the landing and recalled her 
guardian was he able to make the stairs. 
The gallant stand did for my husband 
what no outside praise of the breed 
could—he capitulated. Given the address 
of the kennels we found our way to a 
minute semi-detached, the home of the 
indomitable Fairy Prince breed. 

The owner was engulfed in a sea of 
cream and seal points, pennants flying, 
arched like formalized waves on a 
Chinese panel. The parents, she 
explained, were with her husband who 
had a touch of the shivers. To smooth 
our puzzlement she showed us into a 
room fully ten by ten in which a white- 
haired old man nodded in front of a 
good coal fire. He wore a shawl and a 





rug, a Pekingese on either shoulder, one 
on either arm, one on his lap and one 
on each instep. There was a swivelling 
of owl-faces, the eyes slightly distending, 
but no other movement, no murmur. It 
was obvious that we had intruded on a 
sacred rite, the Guarding of the Old 
One’s Repose. The plumes hung like 
Florida moss—the whole  impassive 
group might have been in soapstone 
representing perhaps the triumph of 
the Monkey god. We closed the door 
reverently and left him to his Pekingese 
cure. 

Since those days no other breed has 
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graced our house. They have opened 
out strange worlds where face-saving is 
an art, solemn ritual a necessity, respect 
for age a pious duty; where mischiev- 
ous invention fills in time spent by us 
hominids in knitting and bridge. No 
Pekingese has ever been known to cajole, 
fawn or apologize. If he bites by mistake 
you must understand that he is deeply 
humiliated but cannot by his very nature 
admit it. Three thousand odd years of 
breeding have ingrained in him the 
prescribed position for guarding his 
master when couchant (one dog at the 
foot, one at the head). Protocol dictates 
that no train shall sweep the ground, 
so all pendant draperies or sheets being 
folded must be held solicitously in the 
mouth. 

These mohair-clad dogs are incredibly 
tough. Locked out one bitter Christmas 
Eve our younger one was found, having 
disdained to howl his predicament, 
under the children’s wizened old 
Christmas tree in the shrubbery where 
he had dug a hole in the fallen needles 
and was preparing to face the Arctic 
night. This dog is the first to master the 
art of holding a bone upright between 
the second and third toe. His palate is 
sophisticated—he has absolutely no 
trouble discriminating between imported 
and Scotch salmon. After a surfeit of 
roast chicken skin he has a fine Chinese 
recipe for heartburn—the heart of the 
Sweet William, grass being for the hoi 
polloi. — STELLA CORSO 


Parents’ Guide to the Prefects’ Dance 


ONESTLY, I haven’t got one 

single thing in this whole ward- 

robe that I could possibly wear—not 

unless you want me to be shamed 

completely in front of the whole of the 
Upper Sixth... 

Look, it’s no use harking back to the 
days when you and Daddy used to go 
to Flannel Dances. I expect everyone 
really did wear flannel, too. . . 





870 


‘Caroline has seen some perfectly 
luscious peacock-blue stuff in a shop in 
town which would make a heavenly skirt 
if we got simply yards and yards of 
) | ans 
No, I don’t know how much it cost. 
You know that Caroline just never asks 
the price of anything .. . 

While I remember, please tell Daddy 
not to be ridiculous about eye-shadow. 
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He likes eye-shadow when Caroline 
wears it... 

All right, all right. But that gorgeous 
blue flecked with silver is absolutely 
dreamy... 

ALL RIGHT. Then will you let me use 
a brightening rinse on my fringe? 
There’s one called Moonlit Bronze that 
Caroline says would really Do something 
for me . . . no, of course it’s not a 
ee 

And another thing I need quite 
desperately is a good chunky bracelet. 
Something rather barbaric. People will 
still keep on giving me fiddly little 
filigree bits .. . 

Yes, I know it was sweet of Auntie 
Dorothy, but honestly, seed pearls and 
coral—I ask you... 

Oh, sorry. Now about shoes... 

FLAT SILVER SANDALS? With a great 
bouffant peacock-blue skirt? I used to 
wear flat silver sandals to Lower Fourth 
parties. Of course we can dance in spiky 


heels. Won’t you and Daddy EVER 
realize ... 

And please ask Daddy not to come 
and call for me. If he does I shall die 
of shame. It will ruin the evening. In 
fact I'd rather not go at all. Suzanne’s 
father turned up last year and made a 
lot of silly jokes and Suzanne said she 
felt like crawling into a hole... 

Or course I shall be all right. Six 
of us can easily get into Tony’s car. No, 
it’s not really his car. Well, it’s the one 
his mother has for shopping . . . No, 
it’s got FOUR wheels .. . 

Look, if youll promise to stop Daddy 
coming I won’t wear any nail varnish. 
Well, hardly any. I mean, just that new 
sort of smoky pink .. . really, nobody 
will even notice it... And may I borrow 
your new stole, please? 

Oh, THANK you. I knew you’d see the 
point. It’s as much a matter of family 
pride as anything, isn’t it? 

—JOAN WISE 


Emergency Ward Orthopedics 


ET transfer from children’s ward. 

First time on night duty in Men’s 
Orthopedic. On alone, with occasional 
help from runner from another ward. 
Someone should have warned me. Ward 
is at end of long corridor in old part 
of the house—dark oak panelling— 
sinister gloom. 

“Nurse! ” Approach bed and bend 
over patient solicitously as customary 
in children’s ward. (Previous stint.) Find 
self face downwards on patient’s bed, 
struggling wordlessly for honour. 
Manage to slip through arms to floor, 
and crawl away on hands and knees 
trying to recover breath and shattered 
dignity. 

Realize with horror am in charge of 
twenty full-blooded males, none ill in 
accepted sense. Lying in bed all day, 
they seem to need no sleep. Tread more 
warily. Ignore all signals till moans 
become desperate. 

Marvel at Patrick, butcher who has 
lost all fingers from one hand in sausage 





machine. Still sufficient vitality to follow 
me into sluice room and make advances. 
Threaten with bedpan as only weapon 
to hand. Persists and am forced to hit 
him violent blow on _ the head. 
Aluminium resounds through night. 
Hope Sister hasn’t heard. Shepherd 
dazed and now acquiescent patient back 
to bed. Patient back in ten minutes. 
Eventually lock myself in and finish 
chores. Very jumpy now. Retire thank- 
fully at one a.m. for lunch. 

Make rounds later to chorus of 
whispers: “Come on, nurse. Give us a 
kiss! ” “What about a little shuteye, 
nurse? ” and brazenly, “Come on into 
bed, nurse! ” (Vision of fond parents’ 
face) and finally, despairingly, “ Well, 
what about a cup of tea, nurse? ” Relent 
and decide tea safe. Now an adept at 
skipping between beds carrying clan- 
destine cups, under apron and cloak. 

Very difficult to get in and out of 
ward as most importunate patient’s bed 
too near door. Develop technique of hero 


in thriller; throw it open. and rush 
through. Sister on her round at two 
a.m. not quite quick enough, and much to 
my joy lands up on patient’s bed. Sister 
absolutely furious. Ward rocks with 
mirth. Patients retire under clothes to 
the bottom of beds. Sister tears strip off 
and leaves chastened ward. 

Feel everything will be under control 
now. Am amazed shortly. afterwards. 
Find myself playing macabre game of 
catch-as-catch-can at end of corridor 
in wheelchair bay. Patient’s friend has 
placed wheelchairs across corridor as 
barricade as I return from drying room. 
Gives thumbs up sign, grins to friend 
and leaves me to fate. Query: What 
would Florence Nightingale have done? 
Wheelchairs fly madly in all directions. 
Am saved by runner who stares in 
amazement and helps me wheel recal- 
citrant patient back to bed. Five a.m., 
dawn breaking, feel safer. 

Retire to own bed thankfully at eight 
a.m. battered but intact. Prospect of 
another fifty nights. Appalled. Realize 
why the first nurses were reputed ladies 
of easy virtue. Poor things. Shortage 
of runners. Decide favourite television 
programme a little tame. Emergency 
Ward Ten nothing on this. 

— ANNE BROOKE 


Lullaby 


EMORSEFUL on retiring 
Mamma will ever be, 
Because indeed there is no need 
To slap a child of three. 


Upon a tearful pillow 
Her head will ever toss 

Who was, without a cause or doubt, 
So cruel, curt and cross. 


Nightly an angel’s slumber 
Will melt mamma to sorrow, 
Who beat him black with many a smack, 
And will again to-morrow. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 144—Let’s Play Income Tax 


ROVIDE an entry from a catalogue of 

Toys for Parents. Limit 120 words. 

Drawings are admissible, but not 
actually welcome. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Entries are advanced, 
because of Christmas postal arrangements. 
They must be received by Tuesday, 
December 20. Address to ToBy COMPETI- 
TION No. 144, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Report on Competition No. 141 
(History Up to Date) 

Post-1920 history im the manner of 
1066 and All That was the target, and a 
sizeable band of marksmen scored inners. 
Inevitably there was a good deal of group- 
ing; this made it none too easy to award 
the cup, which eventually’ went to 

MISS E. G. WILLIAMS 
THE PHARMACY 
GRAYSHOTT 
HINDHEAD 
SURREY 


Test Paper II, 1940-1960 
I. Who governed the Congo in 1960? 
(Do not attempt to answer this question.) 
II. Was the Summit collapse caused by: 
(a) Fall Out 
(b) Fall Through. 
(c) The Wind of Change? 


III. Without the use of four-letter 
words, distinguish between (i) The Dam 
Busters and (ii) An Atomic Blast. 

IV. (i) Can you honestly tell the differ- 
ence, at a glance, between General Grivas 
and Dr. Fidel Castro? (ii) How? 

V. Would it be fair to describe Rocket 
Research as reaching for the moon? 

VI. Which is cleaner: 

(a) A Smokeless Zone. 
(b) A Nuclear Detergent. 
(c) Product X? 
VII. (i) Which is further out: 
(a) Outer Mongolia. 
(b) The Outer Seven. 
(c) Outer Space? 
(ii) How far out? 


VIII. Have you ever had it so good? 


Following are the runners-up: 


The 1920s brought the Charleston, which 
was a Good Thing, and a surfeit of Music 
Halls, which was a Bad Thing. The ’thirties 
were entirely uneventful and therefore not 
memorable but, towards 1940, A. Hitler 
decided that Germany should become top 
nation and so declared war on everybody, 
especially the English. This was a Bad 
Thing for Hitler as he was defeated but was 
a Good Thing for Viscount Alanbrooke who 
was 100 per cent. victorious and published 
his diaries. The 1950s were mostly memor- 
able. Marconi brought television and 
Panorama to all, which was a Bad Thing, 
and towards the end of the decade 
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Khrushchev decided that Russia sho 
become top nation and this looks like bein 
a Bad Thing too... 

Barry Knowles, 
Liverpool 


Trap Hill, Formby 


After the first War to End War, whic 
— people (but not the soldiers) though 

G Thing, nothing much happene 
mall 1926, the year of the General Striki 
—better known as Nine Days Which Shoo 
the World. The Government believed 
the General Strike was quite a Bad Thi 
but undergraduates and patriots of all kinds 
(known comprehensively as Blacklegs) 
the time of their lives, and were very so 
when the strikers, declaring that Patriotisn 
was Not Enough, returned to work. Late 
—the exact year does not matter, becaus 
there is no earthly reason why anyon 
should want to remember it—someone gav 
the Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
motor car. This was generally condemne¢ 
as a Bad Thing... 

Allan M. Laing, 
Road, Liverpool, 15 


19 Wavertree Noo 


The period 1920-1960 stretching fron 
trenchbound wars to manmade stars is ba 
as History because: (a) Having King 
nearly stopped*; (b) Good things and bag 
things didn’t stay as they were—this i 
called the Wind of Change very frequen 
Examples: Russia (Soviet) and Communist 
(Synonymous) were bad, then good, the 
(very historical) were good, bad, then god 
again. 

*Miss Anna Neagle remained a great fore 
throughout the period to counteract this deartl 

j. P. Newling, 27 Bassett Gardens, Nort 
Weald, Essex 


Hitler complained that the Germa 
hadn’t enough Lebensraum (standing roo 
only) and tried to czech-mate other cou 
tries. Mr. Chamberlain flew to Munich 
discuss matters, and came back waving 
umbrella, and made the altogether memof 
able statement at London Airport, “Tt ain 
gonna rain no more, no more.” This w 
followed by the wettest autumn for year 
so Winston Churchill (pronounced M 
borough) became Prime Minister. 
followed various wars: Phoney (when bo 
sides imagined themselves at war over 
Imaginot Line), Hot, Cold, etc. 

Stanley }. Sharpless, 74 Harlyn Drie 
Northwood Hills, Pinner, Middx. 


Literature. Between the wars literature v 
written by the Sitwells and was knowl 
as the Bloomsbury Saga. This causé 
Mr. Galsworthy to say of T. E 
Lawrence’s book The Seven Lovers 
Wisden, “It’s not cricket!” 

Drama. St. Bernard (alias Pte. Sha 
created a popular actress called St. Jun 
Music. Most of the popular tunes betwee 
the wars were written in Berlin by 

gp Irving Jnr. 
S. H. Cowley, 3 Bryanston Villag 

Blaniljord. Dorset 
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